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STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


Effective August 1, 1922 





Poncho (45 x 72) 
Poncho (60 x 82) 





NOTICE OF CHANGE IN PRICE 


Article Price 
Web Belt, Sizes 28-38 ; , ; : , , $ .60 
Khaki, Heavy, for Officers, 28 Inch Width . ; . ; 55 
Sun Watch... : ‘ 1.00 


3.25 
4.50 








Size 
RO? COAT Bits iaseicdicacys 10-18 
PE A OM ocaccccasianwes 10-18 
38-42 
SrrOm) COAT SUIT  scccccsccss 10-18 
ME VON oe athens «casas 38-42 
ONES ME EW cawicteskinsomcs 10-18 
38-42 
ere Centra) Bib oss cciccvas 10-18 
38-42 
ReMs 10 SOW 5. lan. ccdsasceass 10-18 
38-42 
POR, TEND: bic csciemeneds 10-42 
Rear te SOW isiscsdisisicccces 10-42 
NORFOLK SUITS—Offcers: 
Khaki, light weight .......... 34-42 
Khaki, heavy weight ........ 34-42 
EET SEER OSS RT oer em 34-42 
PIER PRO. wis cncideatowrnnoren 614-8 
ATTENDANCE STARS 
rie aaa kel oupkia Gly ignkare ion 
ee le elon Osh ae Gare. s eb nadia 
PLeet CLASS BADGE | ..6...0bccscess 
PE Ee Sin ckaeweesisvesicss 
* LIFE SAVING CROSSES 
NEN Opie it a: Hameionaienaanee 
ME os celoacawlenms RAG oe OS e ee 
I oo Sara si claiirasaraace Sali Riorntaneis ae cas 
RN INE | cosa cerinsoaucse vencancancen 
oe So Sse ieee tsdacenawalcanonda 
So) yy ye ener 
SCOMMUNITY SERVICE oicccccescce 
PEON BAGGLET on ciscscwcwncaweas 
PI eared he cas neciewduesacuanes 
CORPORAL CHEVRON .....s<cs0c05 
ere MRO, NN 55 35S dink wisaedacasic 
EX-PATROL LEADER’S CHEVRON. 


UNIFORMS 


Price 
$3 50 
2.75 
3.25 
4.50 
5.00 
375 
4.25 
2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
225 


1.50 


7.00 
19.00 
35 00 

1.50 


Size Price 
ee 7'4-8 = $3.50 
CAND Ae TRAMs, PA oso 006 ces 1.00 
ef ar eee 23-38 .60 

Leather for officers .......... 28-38 2.50 
MIDDY—Official khaki .......... 38-42 175 
" { NECKERCHIEFS, each.............+. 40 
NE 5 ras sie een ys 'adnurperelesmsien 2.00 
PUTTEES, Wotten’s Siz€s ....% 0. cee 3.00 
chp cr oineiw aes oreo wie heels 2.00 
SWEATER-—Slip-over type ..... 32-40 659 
RO ED An OPI 32-40 = 7.50 
WATERPROOF CAPES, Girl's... 6-16 700 
EE ere ne 15-19 1050 
WATERPROOF COATS, Girl's... 6-16 6.09 
MINE ocasarcici cian. 6 aoa ae wamitcrary 15-19 80¢O 


(Green, purple. dark blue. light blue, khaki. pale 
yellow, cardinal, black, yellow. 


BADGES 


PINS 


YY ht 
ow w 


NM Nw? 
ww 


1.50 


INSIGNIA 


$0.15 
20 
1.25 


30 


MEDAL OF BRERIT onc cciciivicciices $1.00 
PROFICIENCY BADGES 3... ...000055 aS 
SECOND CLASS BADGE .....006 600020 15 
* THANKS BADGE 
Heavy gold plate with bar............ 3.00 
Ee ee ere 75 
TE EINE orice nea webs eee sudinws 75 
LAPELS—G. S.—Bronze ............... $0 59 
Boo Bey 800) a rs 50 
TENDERFOOT PINS 
10K Gold (safety catch) ........... 2.50 
Gold Filled (safety catch) .......... 75 
Re UME INE sa oohec.s. sis snrsew sin owees 5 
ee I NE OD oo acon hk nneaa a wens .08 
HAT INSIGNIA (for Captain’s hat) ... $0.50 
LAPELS—G. S., for Scouts. ..4.....06.0«¢ .20 
PATROL LEADER’S CHEVRON ..... 25 


SPECIAL NOTE 


These prices are subject to change without notice 


* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
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BIRD STUDY FOR SCOUTS 


By GERALD THAYER 
For Training School at Camp 
Andrée Clark, Summer, 1922 


I. Why Study Birds? 


Not, first of all, because they are 
useful to mankind. Not, first of all, 
because they are pleasing to man- 
kind. But, first of all, because they 
are our fellow beings: sharers with 
us in the great miracle and mystery 
of terrestrial life and death. Fel- 
low beings, co-inhabitants of the 
planet, but with diverse destinies, 
and with their own divine, inalien- 
able rights which we, with our titan- 
ically developed powers of material 
control, are apt disastrously to over- 
look and override. 

Because Coleridge, one of the 
greatest of Nature poets, uttered 
more than an apt phrase and a po- 
etical felicity when he wrote: 





“He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Man’s conquest of material power 
imposes on him a most solemn duty 
to respect, in so far as it may he 
possible for their own sakes, the 
lives and destinies of those com- 
paratively powerless fellow inhabi- 
tants of earth. For the successful 
carrying out of this duty, nothing is 
more necessary than the fullest pos- 
sible understanding of these other 
beings, their way and means of life, 
their tribes and kinds, their relation- 
ships one to another. 

On this philosophic, ethical, or 
religious motive, then, first and 
foremost, let us base the desirability 
of the study of birds. 


From the economic standpoint, 
the value and even necessity of bird 
study is nowadays so well known as 
scarcely to require stating. 

From the esthetic standpoint— 
the standpoint which regards the 
delight afforded to man by the 
beauty and pleasant singing and in- 
teresting and curious behavior of 




















birds, .the desirability of gaining 
and increasing knowledge of them 
follows as a natural consequence. 


Il. How Should We Study 
Birds? 

First, by living with them. By 
unstinted and unending observation, 
both with eye and ear, of the birds 
at liberty in their natural homes. 

Secondly, by the aid of books. 
Instantaneous access to the summed 
knowledge, built up _ laboriously 
through centuries, of our predeces- 
sors in bird study, is offered us by 
this simple, everyday means, and we 
are not apt to realize how greatly 
privileged and how immensely aided, 
in this and in other departments of 
science, is the the modern student. 

3ut the books, invaluable as they 
are, must never be regarded as ends 
in themselves, or the use of them as 
other than secondary to the study 
of the living birds in the actual 
world. 

Neither should the names, scien- 
tific or popular, or even the whole 


system of scientific classification 
and terminology, be overexalted in 
the student’s mind. Names, it 


should: never be forgotten, are not 
heaven-sent; are, in a sense, not 
real: they are man-made things, 
conveniences of ours for our study 
of those other alien lives of which, 
at most, we know so little. They 
are. as has been said by a distin- 
guished naturalist, simply “handles” 
to the kinds and groups of objects 
studied, devised and used for our 
human convenience. The real life 
of the world of creatures other 
than man goes on untouched by all 
our naming. Names, moreover, are 
in many cases very arbitrary and 
sometimes absurdly inept, although 
this does not impair their “handle” 
value. 


Classification, nevertheless — di- 
viding and gathering into named 
groups and sub-groups larger and 
smaller with the whole fabric of 
terminology attached to it—repre- 
sents the best that the summed ef- 


forts of all students has been able 
to accomplish, up to date, in the un- 
ravelling of the problems of actual 
relationships and differences among 
those other sorts of beings. 

Faithful use of books is indis- 
pensable in the study of birds; but, 
as we see, it should be subordinate 
to the study of the birds themselves. 

Thirdly, by the use of “speci- 
mens.” Museums afford great op- 
portunity now in this direction. 
Advanced students will always he 
granted access to the “study col- 
lection” of unmounted, _ stuffed 
bird skins, stored away in the cura- 
torial departments, and the mounted 
exhibits are in many instances beau- 
tifully and satisfactorily presented. 
The need of the “bird in the hand” 
will always be felt by any student 
who goes very deeply into bird 
study; yet, even this should be (al- 
though among closet naturalists it 
sometimes is not) regarded as of 
subordinate importance to the study 
of the actual, living bird in nature. 

Fourth, by keeping notes and 
writing up one’s adventures. All 
bird students, younger or older, 
should be encouraged to record in 
writing facts and data, and there 
are bird magazines which welcome 
for publication good, original ob- 
servations well recorded; but, here 
again, there is risk of getting the 
“cart before the horse.” The gath- 
ering of “dates” and “notes” and 
“data” easily becomes a fad —a 
mania. It is not an end in itself, 
though often so regarded. Only 
when the student has been moved 
by things experienced in actuality, 
and wants to record or report them 
because, in actuality, they have 
pleased or interested him intensely, 
is there any likelihood that these 
observations, reported in cold print, 
will be of actual value or interest to 
others. Bare “facts” are in certain 
cases worth recording, and clear 
fact must be the basis of all worth- 
while records, but the average re- 
cording of mere facts makes a dis- 
heartening document for the real 
lover of nature. 
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Ill. The Frame of Mind 


We should approach it ecstati- 
cally, or not at all. It must be il- 
lumined with ecstacy—with en- 
chanted delight, or it is not worth 
while. Enchanted delight has un- 
derlain the labors of the greatest 
and most serious scientists; it has 
been the secret motive force im- 
pelling them through the remotest, 
most recondite, most difficult, most 
abstract researches. It is despised 
by smaller minds only, and without 
it no man or woman of science can 
go so very far. 

Bird study, tree study, flower 
study—all such are but fragmentary 
phases of cosmos study, or nature 
study. in the fullest meaning of the 
word. For Nature is not a thing 
extraneous. Man, after all, does 
not move, an absolute king, a sepa- 
rate, all-powerful, unrelated crea- 
ture, amid a subservient environ- 
ment, which he can patronizingly or 
affectionately dismiss as “Nature.” 
\Ve are all part and parcel of a 
mysterious and glorious and terrible 
creation. 

Here, upon this earth our home, 
what would be seen by an impartial 
observer new-come from another 
planet? Cities, forests, bee swarms, 
ant hills, birds’ nests, beast herds; 
tall chimneys belching smoke, elec- 
tric power lines over hill and dale, 
trains, steamships, flights of sea- 
gulls, darting fishes, little gnats 
dancing in the sunlight—all the 
manifold diverse doings of the vari- 
ous living beings of this planet, new 
and strange to him. He would not 
see—and justly would not—all 
those other sorts of lives as adjunct 
and tributary to that of man. He 
would regard them, as we also 
ought to regard them, as magical 
and mysterious beings; lesser than 
man in constructive and destructive 
might, yet wonderful beyond imagi- 
nation. And he would come to see, 
as he observed more closely——as we 
ourselves ought long since to have 
seen—that man’s increasing power 
of control over that shared home, 
the earth, brings with it a profound, 
incalculable responsibility toward 
those other lives. 


IV. Recommendations for 


Two Weeks’ Study 


Birds.—Learn, if possible, fif- 
teen kinds of birds by sight. and ten 
of these by ear. 

Read up these birds in books, and 
note particularly the order and fam- 
ily to which each belongs. (Most 


will belong to the order Passercs, 


or Perching Birds, which is the 
dominant order of land birds.) 

Become familiar with the princi- 
pal terms and divisions in the clas- 
sification of American birds. That 
is, starting with the Class Aves, 
Birds, become familiar with the use 
of the terms order, sub-order, fami- 
ily, sub-family, genus, and species; 
also, sub-species or geographic race, 
and color phase. 

Trees —Learn ten kinds of com- 
mon, native trees by general aspect, 
hark. and foliage. Kead them up in 
tree book (Hough’s, or some other 
good book), and note the family 
and genus to which each belongs. 

Butterflies—Learn five kinds of 
common, native butterflies, and read 
them up in book. 

Learn the prevailing evident dis- 
tinction hetween butterflies and 
moths. 

3ecome familiar with the system 
of fourfold metamorphosis under- 
gone by all butterflies and moths 
alike. Learn surely the meanings 
of the words larva, pupa, cocoon, 
imago, caterpillar, chrysalis. Learn 
some common types of moths which 
make cocoons, and of moths which 
make none. Learn which is the pre- 
vailing mode with butterflies, and 
whether the rule has exceptions. 


V. Books 


Chapman’s HANDBOOK OF 
BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Chapman’s THE WARBLER 
BOOK. 
Eaton’s BIRDS OF NEW 


YORK STATE. 2 large volumes; 
many fine colored plates. 

Hough’s HANDBOOK OF 
TREES OF THE NORTHERN 
STATES AND CANADA. 

Holland’s THE BUTTERFLY 
BOOK. 

Holland's THE MOTH BOOK. 





TIPS FOR CAPTAINS 

Many requests for help in giving 
the Tenderfoot Test have come to 
us from the Field. The best work 
we have ever seen in this difficult 
phase of our program has been 
done by Captain Fannie McLane 
for a Home Study Course in 
Scouting for Girls offered by Col- 
umbia University. Some selections 
from this course are given below, 
which best illustrate its thorough- 
ness. 

The fee for this course is at 
present $20.00. We advise Coun- 
cil Members and Captains’ Asso- 
ciations to club together to pay the 


fee, and have one member of their 
group follow the course. 

Further information maybe ob- 
tained from the Home Study De- 
partment, 301 University Hall, 
Columbia University, New York 
City. A course in Second Class 
requirements is now ready. 


Tenderfoot Tests 


Nearly all tests may be classified 
into groups such as: 

[. Those which are merely mat- 
ters of record or certification. II. 
Those that require practical de- 
monstration. III. Those that re- 
quire learning facts, and may there- 
fore be given as written examina- 
tions. ‘Lhese may be given also as 
oral quizzes. 

“I. Matters of record. 

1. Ten years of age. Exact age 
and birthday should be in Captain's 
Record. 

2. Attendance. 

3. Record of earning or saving. 

4. Meetings covered 1 month in 
time. 

“II. Practical demonstration . 

1. Demonstrate Scout salute. 

2. Demonstrate pledge of al- 
legiance. 

3. Draw, the flag, free-hand, be- 
fore the examiner, or present draw- 
ing done at home. 

4. Tie the four required knots, 
Point out the parts of a rope. 

5. Whip rope or present whip- 
ping previously done. 

“III. Matters of fact. 

1. Recite Promise; 2. Recite 
Laws; 3. Give slogan and motto; 
4. Respect to the flag; 5. Star 
Spangled Banner; 6. President, 
Governor, Local Official Records: 
It is Captain’s duty to keep care- 
ful records. These records should 
not only be accurate as to facts, 
but intelligible to any other person. 
hese records include: 

1. Records of attendance. 

2. Records of tests passed. 

Records of tests may be kept on 
cards 3 x 5 or 5 x 7, a card for 
each girl. On this will also be the 
girl’s age and birthday, her ad- 
dress, her school, grade, and 
teacher, and any other personal in- 
formation. A better way, and the 
one recommended, is as follows: 
This may be made on a large sheet 
of cross-lined paper mounted by 
thumb-tacks to a board, and hung 
permanently in Troop Headquar- 
ters (the meeting place of the 
troop. ) 

Tests need not be passed all at 
one time. This will be especially 
true of Tenderfoot, Second Class, 
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and First Class Tests. Merit badge 
tests. will often be passed all at 
once, because an outside. specialist 
is required to give the test. 

Remember: A Scout is always 
responsible for any test that she 
has ever passed. 

A plan which has been tried and 
found to work, for giving Tender- 
foot Test, is as follows: The Cap- 
tain has on hand, in her notebook, 
a number of copies of the Tender- 
foot Test. The girls are allowed 
to see this test freely before they 
take it. They will fairly gasp at 
the strangeness of the situation— 
seeing an examination before they 
take it! and they will seize it with 
unhallowed glee. As a matter of 
fact, this is really the hardest kind 
of an examination to take. It is 
frequently tried in college courses, 
and the students are unanimous in 
this opinion. There is no excuse 
for any girl not getting 100 per 
cent, 

TEST OUTLINE 

“(A Scout can follow directions 
without error. ) 

At the top of your answer paper 
write the six facts you put on all 
Scout papers or reports: 

Your name, address, and age. 
The date. Your troop and patrol 
(if assigned to a patrol.) 

Answer these questions. The 
credits allotted to each answer are 
shown after it. The passing mark 
is 90. 


“I Memory requirements. (20) 

1. Write the full name of the 
President of the United States. (1) 

2. Write the full name of the 
Governor of your state. (1) 

3. Write the full name of the 
head official of your local govern- 
ment. (1) 

4. Write the Scout Promise. (1) 

5. Write the Scout Laws, in 
proper order. (10) 

6. Write the Scout Motto. (1) 

7. Write the Scout Slogan. (1) 

8. Write the words of the first 
and last stanzas of the Star 
Spangled Banner. (Deductions 
will be made for spelling and punc- 
tuation.) (4) 


“TI. Understanding. (20) 

9, Give in a_ short paragraph 
your ideas of what the Girl Scout 
Motto means. (5) 

10. What Law have you found 
easiest to keep. Explain why. (2) 

11. What Law have you found 


hardest to keep? Explain why. 
(2) 
12. Name one duty which a 


Scout owes to her God, (2), to her 
country (3), to the Scout Law. (2) 

13. Name five good turns you 
have done during the past week 
or 10 you have done while a can- 
didate. (5) 


“III. Questions on knots. (20) 

14. Name two essential qualities 
of a good knot. (2) 

15. What knot is used to tie to- 
gether two ends of rope of equal 
size? (2) 

16. What knot is used for short- 
ening a rope? (2) When can this 
knot not be used? (1) 

17. What knot is used for mak- 
ing a permanent loop? (2) 

18. What knot is used for tying 
a rope to a post? (2) 

19. Why is the granny a poor 
knot? (2) 

20. Describe two ways of unty- 
ing a square knot. (2) 

21. What is the purpose of 
whipping? (1) 

22. How many pounds can your 
rope support? (1) 

23. Name and define the three 
parts of a rope. (3) 


““TV. Respect for the flag (20) 
(1 point for each question. ) 

24. When is the flag hoisted and 
when lowered ? 

25. What are these two ceremon- 
ies called? 

26. At what speed is the flag 
moved for each? 

27. What would a troop of 
Scouts do during these ceremon- 
ies? 

28. What would a Scout alone 
and in uniform, do? 

29. What would a Scout alone 
and not in uniform, do? 

30. At what other two occasions 
do rules 27-28-29 apply ? 

31. Under what circumstances is 
the flag flown at half-mast ? 

32. How long a time is it thus 
flown ? 

33. How is it raised and low- 
ered for half-mast? 

34. On what holiday is it flown 
at half-mast ? 

35. What does this day signify? 

36. Name one thing you must 
never do when carrying the flag. 

37. Name two things the flag 
cannot be used for. 

38. Name one thing you should 
not do when using the flag as a 
decoration. 

39. When a new state is added 
to the union, on what day does the 
new star appear on the flag? 

40. Name two occasions on 
which it is forbidden to play the 
Star Spangled Banner. 


41. How is an old, worn flag to 
be disposed of? 

42. What is the significance of 
the fag flown upside down? 

43. What should you do on see- 
ing it? 

44. State the respective propor- 
tions of the fly, the hoist, the hoist 
of the union and the fly of the 
union. (These may be given ei- 
ther as fractions or as numbers of 
units. ) 


“V. Demonstration. 

45. Tie the four required knots 
(2 each) 

46. Exhibit the whipping of 
your rope. (2) 


47. Exhibit your drawing of the 
flag (or draw it before the ex- 
aminer. (5) 

48. Demonstrate the Scout 
salute. (2) 

49. Tell when you would use the 
salute. (1) 

50. Give the Pledge of . Allegi- 
ance. (2)” 





A CAPTAIN VISITS HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


“We are so glad to have vou 
with us. We want to hear all that 
you have to tell us as a result of 
your work in Kentucky, and we 
want to give you all the help that 
we can.” This, in a word, was the 
spirit of the reception that I got 
when I arrived at National Head- 
quarters for a three weeks’ visit. 

My purpose in making this visit 
was twofold:—(l) to see Scout- 
ing from a National point of view 
in order to see just what relation 
our work in the Kentucky Moun- 
tains had to that in the rest of the 


country; and (2) to gather all 
possible suggestions from _ the 
Field Department for local and 


county work in a very rural sec- 
tion. Miss Gordon knew my pur- 
pose before I arrived and although 
i. was a very busy time at Head- 
quarters she made it possible for 
me to see something of the work 
in every department. 

The following is a summary of 
my impressions of National Head- 
quarters :-— 

First—I was impressed with the 
tremendous number of letters of 
all kinds that were received and 
answered every day. I had had no 
idea how many divisions of labor 
were required to make it possible, 
day by day, to fill all the orders, 
answer all the questions, check up 
all the registrations, send out. all 
of the officers’ applications, ete. 
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One afternoon I spent two hours 
helping one of the Secretaries in 
the Mail and Order Dept. to make 
out the orders that had come in 
that day. Two or three mornings 
| spent in the Registrar’s office 
making out lists of Captains in 
different sections of the country 
for National or local officers who 
had sent for them for one purpose 
or another. It was something of a 
surprise to me to find out that Miss 
Gordon for instance, did not neces- 
sarily know the contents of all of 
the letters that went out over her 
signature. By this I mean that 
form letters or semi-form letters 
with rubber stamp signatures might 
contain matter handled in the Field 
Dept. or they might contain only 
such matters as would be handled 
by the Registration Dept. 

| was impressed with the amount 
of work that was done in the Scout 
Shop. In order to handle all the 
demands for uniforms, handbooks, 
whistles, ties etc., etc., the two ad- 
joining cellars of the old houses 
that form National Headquarters 
have been filled with racks, leaving 
but narrow passages between. 
through ‘which all the incoming 
and outgoing supplies must be car- 


ried, assorted, unpacked, and 
packed. 
Aside from all of the routine 


work done at National Headquar- 
ters, the heads of the Departments 
must be ever ready to meet new 
problems sent in from the fast- 
growing field, and old problems 
upon which experience has thrown 
new light. And it is here that I 
found more adaptability than I 
had expected. We at Pine Moun- 
tain find our Council organization 
somewhat cumbersome for so small 
a locality. Other rural and semi- 
rural Scout communities have had 
similar experiences. A year ago 
the Education Dept. and the Field 
Department were advising the for- 
mation of Councils wherever pos- 
sible. Now they advise Troop 
Committees for small localities 
where there are only a few troops. 
We complained of the apparent 
extravagance in sending wus _ so 
much literature, much of which, 
in our busy lives as teachers and 
workers at Pine Mountain Settle- 
ment School, we could not take 
time to read. It was pointed out 
that the form letters sent to Coun- 
cils were mainly designed for large 
city Councils as there were few 
Councils in small places, and that 
it would be more expensive to cut 
out.the forms directed to the few 
small Councils than to let them 


go through. As for letters and 
literature sent to Captains, Miss 
Gordon said that she _ received 
twenty letters complaining that 
they did not get enough, to one 
that there was too much. How- 
ever, in order to get a more gen- 
eral expression of opinion she sug- 
gested that this point be brought 
up in The Field News for discus- 
sion. 

Until I went to Headquarters I 
had no idea how much hard work 
many of the members of the Na- 
tional Committees do. It takes a 
lot of time and thought and the 
cooperation of a good many peo- 
ple to arrange for training courses 
in sO many universities, colleges. 
and normal schools. 

Had I not been at Long Pond 
at the First G.S.T.S. for several 
summers, I doubt if I should have 
considered how much hard work 
and continued thinking it takes to 
run each one of the National Train- 
ing Schools at camps. The Na- 
tional Education Committee must 
use much thought and a great deal 
of imagination to keep the stand- 
ards high and at the same time 
flexible enough to fit every possibly 
community in this great country. 

We are a fast-growing organ- 
ization and the problems that Na- 
tional Headquarters has to meet 
are extremely varied and numer- 
ous. They have not solved them 
all yet. They cannot solve them 
without a great deal of cooperation 
from the field. They realize this 
and they also realize how difficult 
it is for busy teachers, social 
workers, etc., who have but a few 
hours a week to give to Scouting, 
to understand the tremendous 
proportions of the work at Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

First and last I was impressed 
with the genuine desire of all of 
the Departments to see the pro- 
blems of the field through the eyes 
of the Captains, and to put at the 
disposal of each troop and Captain 
any experience in any other part 
of the field that might fit their par- 
ticular needs. 

[Signed] Lucretia GARFIELD. 
Pine Mountain Settlement School, 

Kentucky 


Minnesota Officers at Camp 

The second encampment for 
Minnesota Officers will be held 
near Ely in the National Forest Re- 
serve, Minnesota. August 20 to 


September 3, 1922. 
All cooking will be done out of 
doors except in rainy weather, In- 


structions will be given in Games, 
Songs, Ballads, Camp Cooking, 
Campcraft, Canoeing and Swim- 
ming. The usual overnight hike 
will be in the form of.a twenty- 
four hour canoe trip. 

The Forestry Department and 
the Red Cross are joining hands 
with the Girl Scouts to make this 
camp a success. 

The fee for two weeks is twenty 
dollars. Send $5.00 for applica- 
tion fee to 89 South 10th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





About Girls 

Fiction writers have always led 
the vanguard of applied psychology. 
Some books that will help Scout 
Leaders to understand their girls 
better than all the formal text books 
on adolescence, are: “Gentle Ju- 
lia,” Booth Tarkington; “Diary of 
a Young Girl,” with introduction by 
Professor Freud of Vienna; “Flap- 
per Americana Novissima,” by G. 
Stanley Hall, in The Atlantic 
Monthly,” June, 1922. These will 
he reviewed later. 

Call for Camp Conference 

The regular fall conference on 
Education and Camps will be held 
at Camp Andrée Clark, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., September 25-29, 
1922. All Girl Scout Officers are 
invited. Watch for program in the 
September Field News. Send regis- 
trations to National Headquarters, 
189 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Fee, $15.00. 


Golden Eaglets 


Captains, please remember that 
nominees for the Golden Eaglet 
must have a Medal of Merit for 
good Scouting before they are cli- 
gible. See the Blue Book. X-2. 





Registrations 

New Scouts registering in a 
troop within six months of the date 
of re-registration, need pay only 
$.25 then. But if the captain for- 
gets this and sends in $.50, no re- 
fund will be made. See Blue 
Book, IV-1. 


Watch Us GQuew 


One June 30, 1922, our registra- 
tions were: Chartered Councils, 
283; Captains, 5,475; Lieutenants, 
3,220: Second Lieutenants, 650; 
Girl Scouts, 114,507; making the 
total troop membership 123,850. 
This means an increase of 37 per 
cent. for Councils, 26 per cent, for 
officers, and 15 per cent. for Scouts, 
in twelve months. 
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RAINY DAYS! 


Rainy days seem very discourag- 
ing to many of us. When the days 
are dark and. gloomy, we are apt to 
sit back and grumble. Probably, 
every Girl Scout has wished and 
wished that it wouldn’t rain and 
that the sun would shine, especially 
if she had planned to go on a hike 
or was at camp. 

We would like to suggest that in- 
stead of sitting around grumbling 


and making yourself and your 
friends miserable, you take a 
book to read. Not necessarily 


study, though,such a day is always 
a splendid opportunity; but a lively 
tale of adventure, perhaps, for we 


Copyright, 
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all like to be amused in the summer, 
and if you’ve been a good Girl 
Scout you deserve to be; then you 
will forget all about the rain. It 
won't be long before your mind will 
have become a veritable storehouse 
—and you will really be glad of the 
rainy days! 

While you are doing all this read- 
ing, don’t forget THE AMERICAN 
Girt. Remember, we are always 
glad to have suggestions from you. 
You may be sure we shall do our 
best to follow them. 


This is an account of a little girl 
not yet ten years old, who has been 
ill for sometime but who is work- 
ing hard to become a scout. We 
think she is very plucky! 


She is very anxious to become a 
Scout, and has been doing all the 
studying for her Tenderfoot test 
while at the hospital, and has now 
reached the drawing of the Flag 
and the Knot Tying. She has 
the Scout Handbook with her, and 
it certainly has done a great deal 
to keep her cheerful and happy all 
through her time at the hospital. 
In one of her letters she wrote, “I 
just want to tell you that since I 
have been studying to be a Scout 
[ am becoming more thoughtful 
than I used to be.” She is very 
enthusiastic and the two things she 
particularly wants to do are to 
dance and swim, though she also 
says that she is going to study for 
the Home Maker’s Badge. She 
chose the Handbook rather than a 


story book because she said, “Oh, 
there’s so much more news in 
that!” 


Two days after she was operated 
upon Margaret wrote and said she 
didn’t know how she could do a 
daily good turn while lying there 
and she felt that she couldn’t do 
her duty otherwise. When she 
finally realized that by being pa- 
tient and cheerful that it would 
make it easier for the doctors and 
nurses, she was quite happy. 


Bronx, N. Y. 


1922, National 


Headquarters Girl Scouts, 





Letter Below Will be of Interest to 
all Girl Scouts 


New Orleans, La., 
May 1, 1922. 


Miss ALMA SWAHLIN, 
Care Camp Andree Clark Girl 

Scouts, 

Briarcliff, N. Y. 
Dear Miss SWAHLIN: 

Through the Young People’s 
Section of the “Times Picayune” 
published in New Orleans, La.. 
we learned of the fire which touched 
your camp. We also read with a 
great deal of interest the work done 
by both you and Miss Isolde 
Foerster, and, of course, we were 
happy to learn through your fight- 
ing ability and heroic efforts, the 
camp was saved. 

Girl Scouts in your section of the 
country enjoy a wonderful privi- 
lege, and even the camp in ques- 
tion was the gift of a former Uni- 
ted States Senator: you share a 
greater honor in having risked your 
lives to save this structure from 
loss by fire. 

We take this opportunity to ex- 
tend greetings from the scouts of 
the South to our friends in Scout- 
dom in the North. 


Sincerely, 


[Signed] Louise PINERO, 
Lieutenant Bluebird Troop, No. 19, 
Girl Scouts, 
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PART I. 


UTH HAPGOOD and her 
R cousin Lloyd, wandering 
aimlessly along the dunes, 
watched a small catboat tacking 
home. She was making a long 
tack, her sail close hauled to the 
off-shore wind; she had been over 
to the other side of the bay, which 
was a salt inlet of the sea. 
“Looks like a_ pretty 
boat,” remarked Lloyd. 

“Pretty, I think, awfully grace- 
ful lines,’ added Ruth, “I think 
the way the little waves curl up 
and break frothy around her bow, 
with the sunshine turning them 
into all the rainbow colors, is per- 
fectly lovely.” 

“Say, what do you make out 
is on board her?” demanded Lloyd 
with sudden interest. 

“Looks to me like a dog sit- 
ting up there by the mast, and I'll 
be blessed if I don’t think it’s a girl 
sailing her! 

Ruth and Lloyd could now see 
the young sailor at the helm quite 
distinctly. She wore a white duck 
middy suit, her hair was bound 
back tight and trim, a disreputa- 
ble old slouch hat was pulled down 
over her head, completely enshad- 
owing and concealing her face. 

The dog on deck sat close to the 
mast on the side of the boat now 
uppermost. He occasionally 
hitched himself up as he slipped 
down, and held his position by sit- 
ting tight, his fore feet closely 
pressed against his hind ones; he 


decent 


sat alertly, as one not intending to 
be swept overboard. He seemed 
to be an Airedale, or an Irish ter- 
rier. 

The boat made a short tack on 
the other quarter, then once more 
tacked and headed in-shore, 

The irregularities of the shore, 
both on the top of the cliff and 
on the beach, soon shut out from 
Ruth and Lloyd the sight of the 
little catboat which had so much 
interested them. 

In the meantime, the girl-sailor 
had caught her mooring with prac- 
tised skill, had made her boat fast 
to it, had lowered and furled her 
sail, all taut and shipshape, had 
untied the rowboat which she had 
left at the moorings when she went 
out, had jumped down into it and 
taken up her well-made spruce 
oars. 

“Aren’t you coming ashore with 
me, O’Maley? Or would you 
rather swim?” she asked. 

The Irish terrier decidedly pre- 
ferred coming ashore in the ten- 
der. He arose, came to the side 
of the boat and got ready to jump, 
the girl holding the boat steady 
with her oars back water. 

“Now, look before you leap!” 
she warned, and Charles O’Malley 
did so, calculating his jump so that 
he landed square amidship. He 
walked over the seats to the bow 
and took his place as sort of a 
figurehead. 

It was not a long pull to the 
beach ; the young oarswoman made 
it in about six minutes. She ran 


her boat in with three final, deep, 
strong pulls which sent it well on 
to the sands, jumped out, pulled it 
up the rest of the way, and tied it 
to the stake that bore her number 
among the many _ such __ stakes 
driven in the sands for the boat- 
men of that neighborhood. 

O’Malley jumped out and began 
to whisk about, barking up into 
the girl’s face and pushing her as 
she stooped to tie her boat with a 
genuine sailor’s hitch. 

“Oh, nonsense, O’Malley, you 
spalpeen!” she cried. “I’ve got 
other things to do besides play 
with you! And I’m pretty sure 
you'll howl at what I’m going to 
do; you won’t enjoy it a little bit, 
Mr. O’Malley! But if you don’t 
care about it, we can go home to 
Casabianca; she’ll never play the 
harmonica at you, that’s one sure 
thing!” 

With which declaration the girl 
went up the beach, with O’Malley 
gambolling at her side. 

She kept on till she espied a fig- 
ure seated on the end of a small 
pile of pine boards which had lain 
for a long time darkening in the 
salt air and sunshine, brought there 
for a bath house which had never 
been built. The figure was that of 
a man past sixty years old, tanned 
and beaten by weather. He had a 
comical little drawn-up face and a 
comical little plump body. His 
eyes were so blue as to seem im- 
probable; his entire expression 
was that of one who had a joke 
with himself which had been be- 
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gun in his babyhood and had never 
yet been exhausted. 

When the young girl saw him 
she waved both arms wildly and 
shouted : 

“Hi-O, there, Mr. Gaby! Ship 
ahoy, Ga-bri-el Ga-by-y-y!” 

HE little round man looked up 

and grinned appreciatingly. 

“Hallo! Ship ahoy, Sylvia!” he 
returned. 

Sylvia Bell, she of the dignified 
name and most undignified tastes, 
ran down the beach and slapped 
her friend on the shoulder as she 
came up with him. 

“Got it!” she announced breath- 
lessly. 

“That so!” inquired Gabriel 
Gaby. “Want to know!” 

“Great one,” panted Sylvia, pul- 
ling out of her skirt pocket, from 
below her middy, a long and nar- 
row packet. She hastily tore off 
the wrapper and took from its box 
a particularly fine harmonica, which 
she displayed with pride. 

“Now, sir, Mr. Gabriel Gaby, 
retired seaman and mouth organ 
soloist, keep your promise and give 
me my first lesson!” 

Sylvia began her experiments. 
She blew and fingered. at first 
frantically, and with no result to 
mention. But gradually the man- 
ner of doing came to her and she 
began to produce sounds that pro- 
mised success. Her prophecy as 
to O'Malley proved true. He sat 
at a short distance from his mis- 
tress, howling forlornly, 

Ruth and Lloyd Hapgood had 
ascended the steps which led from 
the cliff at its lowest point, down 
to the beach. They walked along 
the sands and came up to the group 
on the end of the pile of boards, 
guided by the howls of O’Malley, 
and the extraordinary sounds which 
Sylvia Bell was producing. 

“Hallo!” said Lloyd, stopping 
short as he saw the tableau. 

Sylvia nodded, but did not re- 
move her harmonica to speak. At 
that moment she was almost tri- 
umphing over the intricacies of 
Yankee Doodle. 

She stopped her performance 
when she reached the last note, re- 
moved her instrument from her 
lips and wiped them boyishly with 
the back of her hand. 

“Hallo!” she then said. “I’m 
getting my education in music. Mr. 
Gabriel Gaby is giving me organ 
lessons, mouth organ lessons.” 

“You're the girl that sailed the 
catboat that came in a littie while 
ago, and that’s the dog!” cried 
Puth. 
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“I know it,” returned Sylvia. 
“So does O'Malley.” 

“Ts that his full name?” Lloyd 
said with a loud laugh. 

“Partly. The full name _ is 
Charles O’Malley, the Irish Drag- 
oon. His name is a novel, written 
by Charles Lever, so sometimes I 
add: ‘By Charles Lever’ to the 
rest of his title. Are you two stay- 
ing near here? ,I never saw you 
before.” Sylvia frowned as she 
spoke, trying to place the cousins. 

“We're cousins, our names are 
—our last name is—Hapgood, 
Ruth and Lloyd,” said Ruth. 
“We're spending the summer here, 
at our Aunt Helen’s. She’s our 
mother’s sister; she’s Mrs. Arthur 
Leverett.” 

“Oh, yes; I heard about your 
coming,” said Sylvia without en- 
thusiasm; in fact she put the har- 
monica to her lips as if she longed 
to go on practising. 

“You told your dog’s name, not 
yours,” suggested Ruth, with her 
coaxing smile. Ruth was a pretty 
little creature, with dainty ways 
and the habit of winning people. 

“My name’s Bell, not my first 
name, my last name—Sylvia’s my 
first name,” said Sylvia ungtfaci- 
ously, 

“We just came from your house,” 
Ruth said. “Aunt Helen sent us 
to ask you to tea Thursday. We 
saw the housekeeper, or she said 
that’s what she was, and_ she 
seemed—well, rather stern, you 
know. So we made up our minds 
you would be a regular formal 
young lady, not a bit a girl who 
could do what you can do. You 
don’t mind.” 

Sylvia looked up with a twinkle 
in eyes which Ruth and Lloyd dis- 
covered were very beautiful dark 
blue ones, shaded by long dark 
lashes. 

“Poor things,” she said, with a 
twist of her humorous lips. “So 
you ran into Casabianca, did you? 
She’s not easy to face, till you get 
used to her. She doesn’t train me; 
I train myself.” 

“Ts her name, Casabianca ?” cried 
Ruth. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Sylvia. “It’s 
really Cassandra, Cassandra _ Bil- 
lings, but I call her Casabianca be- 
cause she couldn’t budge from her 
post, not if ten decks were burn- 
ing under her. Now, if you don’t 
mind, I’m going on trying to get 
the hang of this box of holes. I’m 


going to learn to play it, if I have 
to work at it till I’m ninety.” 
“Will you come to tea at Aunt 


>) 


Helen’s Thursday: 


asked Ruth, 





blushing under this frank dismis- 
sal by the absorbed performer. 

“Oh, teas are’—Sylvia caught 
herself up short. She did the only 
thing that could be done after a 
beginning which no one could have 
failed to conclude as she would 
have concluded had not a tardy 
recollection of manners checked 
her. She laughed, and said: 

“T don’t like visiting much, do 
you? But please thank your aunt, 
and say I'll be there. I’ve such a 
lot of things to do, I don’t go to 
any one’s house, hardly.” 

“Well, good-bye,” said Lloyd. 
“We'd better move on, Ruth, after 
this hint that harmonicas make bet- 
ter talk than we do! I don’t mind 
your break. I guess you're a boy- 
ish sort of girl, and no boy likes 
dressing up and visiting. So long. 
Good luck to your tooting.” 

“Good-bye,” added Ruth, follow- 
ing Lloyd, strongly attracted by 
this singular girl, yet half minded 
to be offended. 

“Good-bye,” said Sylvia absent- 
mindedly. “Mr. Gaby, do you use 
your little finger on this hole, or 
the forefinger’ Come on, Ga- 
briel Gaby, darling, and teach me 
my music! 


CHAPTER II 
The Forgetful Bell Girl 


ATE that afternoon Sylvia 
L came sauntering homeward, 

O’Malley at her heels. They 
marched to the accompaniment of 
what might develop into music, of 
a sort, but which, so far, had not 
come nearer it than a few notes in- 
dicating a tune somewhere in the 
player’s intention, with many in- 
trusions of sounds which were 
wholly beyond the limits of any 
known air. 

Sylvia’s playing got wilder the 
nearer she came to the house; this 
was so because she tried harder to 
make it effective. 

Cassandra Billings heard the 
banshee-like strains in “her lair”, 
as Sylvia called the housekeeper’s 
room. She dropped the heavy bed- 
spread which she was going over 
in a search for a stain which she 
had hoped would come out in the 
wash, and with the single remark: 
Confound boys!” hastened down to 
cut off the culprit. 

Mr. Clement Bell, Sylvia’s fa- 
ther, had his quarters in a detached 
building some seventy feet from 
the house. No woman was ever al- 
lowed to penetrate its fastness ; Mr. 
Bell kept a man for the services he 











required, such as cleaning up, er- 
rands, trifling assistance in his 
work, and the like, but Cassandra 
was forbidden the premises, and 
Sylvia hardly existed to her fa- 
ther’s consciousness in her present 
form. He had realized her, to a 
degree, as a baby, because her 
mother had died then, and a mo- 
therless baby must more or less 
penetrate its father’s mind. But he 
did not see her as a tall girl of fif- 
teen; to him she was still a baby 
girl. Mr. Bell’s work to Sylvia’s 
mind was, vaguely,- “something 
scientific”; she realized it as little 
as he realized her. But there was 
this difference: to the girl her fa- 
ther was a towering figure, reach- 
ing in all directions across her 
horizon, unknown, adorable dem- 
igod, to whom she secretly paid 
all the riches of her tremendous 
capacity for worship and loyalty. 
Although Mr. Bell did not allow 
Cassandra to intrude within the 


SytviA BEGAN Her EXxPERIMENTS—WHILE 
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small building which he had 
erected for his labors, it was that 
dragon-like personage’s part to 
guard her employer’s exceedingly 
irritable nerves from irritation. 

Therefore when she heard an 
irreverent mouth organ, badly 
played, coming close to Mr. Bell’s 
workshop, she came down, not 
“like a wolf on the fold,” but like 
the shepherd on the wolf, to put a 
stop to it. 

For the land’s sake, Miss Sylvia 
Bell!” exclaimed Cassandra, stop- 
ping short aghast when she saw 
who the culprit actually was. “Are 
you playing a mouth organ?” 

Sylvia removed her instrument 
and regarded Cassandra with well 
feigned rapture. 

“Cass, you darling!” she cried. 
“IT didn’t know whether anyone 
would call it playing. I was sort 
of afraid, you see, that they— 
wouldn't !” 
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“Why don’t you get off your 
play suit, and dress for tea? It 
wants only three quarters of an 
hour to tea time.” 

“Oh, Cassandra Billings, and yet 
you keep me here. Now, maybe, 
I'll be late, and you know I’m al- 
ways prompt at meals!” cried 
Sylvia, and dashed into the house 
and up the stairs as if panic- 
stricken at the prospect. 

Sylvia came downstairs in twenty 
minutes, looking another girl from 
the one in the middy blouse and 
skirt who had dashed into the 
house. 

She wore a daintily made, deli- 
cate-hued organdie, with bluets 
embroidered over it. Her hair 
which the soft hat had covered, 
proved to be fine and abundant, of 
a beautiful warm, dark brown color, 
with charming ripplies in it, as it 
was caught back and fastened low 
in her neck. Her skin was tanned 
to a golden brown tint, faultless 
of freckle or blemish. Her lips 
were full and red, her nose straight, 
well-cut, a proud and sensitive del- 
icacy in its nostrils. Her eyes 
were dark blue, with long dark 
lashes and decided, straight eye- 
brows. Altogether Sylvia Bell 
emerged from her hasty toilette as 
pretty a girl as one would ask to 
see, so pretty that her complete in- 
difference to her looks was strange. 
She came running down the stairs 
—she rarely walked—singing gaily, 
her voice pleasant and true. At 
the foot of the stairs her father 
met her; he was coming out of the 
library to go to tea. 

Mr. Clement Bell was a hand- 
some man. Sylvia resembled him, 
except in expression. Where her 
father was grave, if not stern in 
expression, with the look of one 
who looked inward and not out- 
ward, Sylvia’s face was all flashes 
of animation, kindled into life, as 
if it were facetted to catch every 
gleam of a mind that was eagerly 
interested in everything outside it- 
self. 

Tonight the tea proceeded with 
its usual grave decorum, Mr. 
Sell did not talk. 

Sylvia ate her strawberries, wish- 
ing that her father would say some- 
thing, anything, to her. She was 
tempted to wish that Aunt Emily 
were there, but she hastily checked 
the thought. She knew that she 
would repent were the fates to 
take her at her word and send Aunt 
Emily ,to pour forth her steady 
stream of extremely minute small 
talk, most of which concerned 
Sylvia’s welfare and ill-fare. 





At last tea was over, Mr. Bell 
pushed back his chair. Then he 
seemed to become dimly conscious 
of a duty unperformed. 

“Have you had a pleasant day, 
little daughter?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, father, “cried Sylvia, 
flushing with delight. “It was a 
lovely day, the day itself, and my 
own day.” 

“Indeed!” he said. “And was it 
a compound day, my dear—day 
that belonged to itself; and a day 
that was yours, personally ?” 

“Oh, yes father!” cried Sylvia 
again. “All days are like that. 
Don’t you think a day is like a 
lovely, great empty dish for each 
one to fill up with nice, or horrid, 
or tiresome things? I always 
think in the morning that I’ve got 
something like that, empty and big, 
to fill up as I please.” 

“Indeed, my dear! That’s a 
quaint fancy, quite a pretty fancy, 
my dear,” said Mr. Bell, gratified, 
as far as it penetrated his mind, 
to find his child playing with poet- 
ical images. “It’s rather a poetical 
idea. Possibly you may have a lit- 
tle gift for poesy, when you are 
old enough. Your mother wrote 
pretty little verses; not remarkable, 
but really quite pretty. I think 
they have been perserved for you, 
One of these days, when you are 
old enough to understand poetry, 
they shall be given you.” 

“Oh, father!” gasped Sylvia. 
Her father had never talked to her 
about her mother, and she longed 
to hear of her from him, to get a 
different version, another portrait 
of that unknown mother than Cas- 
sandra Billings could give her. 

Sylvia felt that her clever fa- 
ther must have known totally dif- 
ferent things about her mother 
than Cassandra would have been 
able to grasp. 

“Oh, father” she repeated. “Do, 
do let me have them now! I love 
poetry, I read all the books in the 
library, even the great, great poets, 
everything! Oh, do let me see the 
verses, and—could you, would you 
tell me about mamma ?” 

Mr. Bell frowned and arose. 

“Nonsense, my child, a_ little 
girl cannot understand the poets, 
though she may read them,” he 
said. “All you need to know, at 
your age, of your mother our good 
Cassandra, and, I suppose, your 
Aunt Emily, have told you. Run 
away and play, my child. You 
will have more than an hour to 
play before it is dark. You do not 
go to bed till it is dark, I suppose? 
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Good night, my dear. Pleasant 
dreams.” 

Mr. Bell left the room instantly, 
immersed again in his own inter- 
ests, promptly forgetting all about 
Sylvia. 

Sylvia had meant to go on an ex- 
pedition to the next town in the 
morning, but she strayed into the 
library, took down a volume of Sir 
Walter Scott, and straightway lost 
herself in “The Lady of the Lake,” 
which she enjoyed the more for 
having already read it till she 
knew parts of it by heart. 

In the afternoon, finding time 
hanging heavy on her hands, and 
deciding that her promise to go to 
Mrs. Leaveritt’s to tea allowed her 
no chance to begin anything really 
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interesting before it was time to go, 
Sylvia whistled O’Malley on a 
walk, and went swinging down the 
street, singing as she went. 

Now O’Malley did not hurt cats 
in their bodies, but he did hurt 
them in their feelings whenever the 
opportunity offered. It offered on 
this walk. 

A cat crossed O’Malley’s path, 
and that Irishman gave chase, not 
with intent to harm her, should the 
unlikely happen, and he come up 
with her, but merely to stir her up 
a bit, and give her exercise. 

The cat ran, O’Malley after her. 
Sylvia whistled to him, but he 
pretended not to hear. He would 
not disobey her, but he did yield to 
the temptation to postpone obedi- 
ence. 

It cost him dear thus to dally 
with his conscience. The cat leaped 
upon a wall, O’Malley jumped 
after her, but the light puss had 
cleared all obstructions in her leap, 
while O’Malley plunged headlong 
into a cold frame which he had 
not noticed at the foot of the wall, 
yelped with fright and pain as the 
glass shattered beneath him, and 
came piteously back to Sylvia on 
three legs, holding up a fourth 
leg streaming with blood. 

The blood flowed so fast that 
Sylvia was frightened. 





“You’ve cut an artery, I’m sure 
you have, O’Malley!” she cried, 
whipping up her skirt and tearing 
her petticoat into strips, indiffer- 
ent to her favorite embroidery. 
She had learned Frst Aid, needing 
such knowledge in her venture- 
some career. She took a stick and 
twisted it into the bandage around 
the leg, above the cut. She band- 
aged the wound with mud, in de- 
fault of anything else at hand, and 
sat down beside the road to wait 
development and, she hoped for 
aid. 

At last a wagon came along, 
driven by a youth of unattractive 
appearance. But the main thing 
in Sylvia’s eyes was not by whom 
it was driven, but that it was drawn 
by a horse. 

“Stop, please,’ she cried, start- 
ing up and carefully depositing 
O'Malley on the ground. “Charles 
O’Malley has been badly cut by a 
lot of glass; please help me get him 
into your wagon and take us home 
to Mr. Clement Bell’s; there’s 
where I live.” 

“Charles O'Malley! That dog? 
Say, some name! All right! what 
you say goes, I guess,” said the 
young man, getting down, and ren- 
dering unconscious homage to Syl- 
via’s talent for making everyone do 
her will. 

“You take his hind legs, I'll take 
his head,” commanded Sylvia, “He 
won't bite me, and that way he 
can’t bite you. Lift him easy; 
don’t jar him! O’Malley, dearest, 
trust your mother; I'll look out for 
you.” 

The young man shook so with 
inward laughter that he could 
hardly perform his part of this am- 
bulance work, but Sylvia was far 
too anxiously engrossed to see this. 
O’Malley was laid in the bottom of 
the cart; Sylvia climbed in after 
him, over the tailboard and sat flat 
on the bottom of the cart, taking 
O’Malley’s head in her lap. 

“Please drive slowly over any 
rough places,” she said to her 
charioteer as he got up on the seat. 
I'll pay you fifty cents for taking 
us home.” 

But when the journey was made, 
and the patient put down on the 
grass of the Bell front yard, Syl- 
via, searching her pocket, found 
only a dollar bill in her possession. 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. I 
was going to get a new fishing line 
with it, but I’d rather see O’Mal- 
ley through than have the fishing 
line; take it,” she said. 


“Great Scot! O’Malley! What 


a name!” cried the young man, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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THE SONG BIRD 


By Maud Wilcox Niedermeyer 


Mi stars! What’s that noise 
down stairs?” cried Janet, 

sitting up in bed, and pull- 
ing her kimono about her. It was 
chilly in the dormitory at 6:30 of a 
November morning. “Do you mean 
to say that you can even pretend to 
sleep while that awful wailing is 
going on below us?” 

“It’s only Lola practicing,” re- 
plied Blanch, yawning, and stretch- 
ing luxuriously. “Cuddle down 
again, my dear. You look as though 
you had seen a ghost.” 

“Oh!” groaned Hazel, the occu- 
pant of a third bed in the room, as 
a particularly agonizing note pierced 
its way up the stairs and into the 
dormitory. “How does she do it? 
I always thought that Lola was a 
perfectly healthy, normal girl. 
Blanch, you’re her bosom friend. 
Can’t you stop her ?” 

“This really calls for a consulta- 
tion,’ said Janet, jumping out of 
hed and slamming down the win- 
dow. “Lola is our roommate, and 
the whole school will be up in arms 
against us, if something isn’t done. 
Sit up, Blanch, there’s no use try- 
ing to sleep any more.” 

“T certainly agree with you that 
Lola is making an awful mistake,” 
said Blanch, now entirely awake. 
“But if you nag her, you'll only 
succeed in making her more per- 
sistent in her effort to have a 
career.” 

“Career! You don’t mean — 
Blanch!” It was too much for 
Janet, and she turned a somersault 
on her bed. “Oh, oh! I shall die 
from laughing.” 

“Lola takes it very seriously, I 
assure you,” continued Blanch. 
“Witness her getting out of a warm 
bed at 6 o’clock in the morning to 
exercise her vocal cords.” 

“But, isn’t it against the rules?” 
asked Hazel. 

“Nothing like that is mentioned 
in the catalogue. I doubt if Miss 
Burns has ever been troubled with 
her pupils getting up too early.” 
Blanch continued to talk as they all 
started dressing. “It’s a shame that 
Lola has dropped her sketching in 
order to take up singing. You 
know, she really can draw, and Miss 
Newberry says she has a future 
ahead of her in that line. But she 
is possessed to sing.” 

“Tet’s all lecture her, then,” said 
Hazel. 


Illustrated by Marjorie Flack 


“No, don’t do that. It wouldn’t 
be tactful,” replied Blanch. “Girls, 
promise me you'll leave Lola and 
her voice in my hands.” 

“Indeed, we'll be only too glad 
to,” agreed Janet. “Mum’s the 
word, Hazel. There’s the rising 
bell, now. Goodness, I’m glad of a 
few extra minutes this morning to 
get my algebra. Listen, what’s 
that ?” 

A shrill voice mounted the scale 
as the owner, apparently, mounted 
the stairs. However, the scale gave 
out before the stairs did, but the 
singer carried them on an octave 
higher, bursting into dormitory A 
on an attempted high C that was 
little more than a squeak. But a 
factory whistle in town blew just 
then, and helped out considerably. 

Lola made an elaborate courtesy 
before her friends. But her bent 
head was too tempting a target for 
Janet, and she hurled her wash- 
cloth skillfully through the air at 
the girl’s bobbed hair. 

“T thank you!” cried Lola, catch- 
ing it deftly and bowing again. 
“And you!” she continued, as she 
dodged in time to Miss Hazel’s pil- 
low. I am sure my friends are 
most appreciative. I am not deserv- 
ing of all this honor.” 

“Stop your nonsense, Lola, and 
air your bed,” cried Blanch, giving 
her friend a gentle push toward her 
corner of the room. 

Lola stripped her bed with a 
sweep of her arm and talked as she 
worked. “Girls, you shall have box 
seats, when I make my debut. And 
when I respond to the applause for 
repeated encores, I'll throw you a 
kiss—-like this.” She blew them an 
airy kiss from the tips of her fin- 
gers, and rattled on: “How proud 
you will be to think that once you 
slept in the same room with me, 
and we breathed the night air to- 
gether. Oh, won't it be glorious! 
I mean the concert stage, not the 
night air.” 

ANET glanced at Hazel, and they 

both looked imploringly at 
Blanch. But Blanch winked sol- 
emnly at them, and any hasty re- 
torts died on their lips. 

After the mail had been distrib- 
uted that morning, Blanch was sit- 
ting quietly in a corner of the li- 
brary, pondering the subject, when 
Lola came skipping into the room. 


She plumped herself down on a 
stool at Blanch’s feet and waved a 
letter in the air. 

“Tt’s a check from Daddy!” she 
exclaimed joyfully. “And it’s big 
enough to cover the expense of go- 
ing into the city for a singing lesson 
every week for two months at least. 
Blanch, darling, I’m so happy! 
Ever since we went to the Farrar 
concert, I’ve dreamed of the con- 
cert stage. Aren’t you going to say 
one word of approval?” She looked 
up pleadingly into her chum’s face. 

“Why, of course,” said Blanch, 
with a quick intake of breath. 
“That’s—that’s very lovely. But 
what about your sketching? You 
haven’t time for both, you know.” 

“Oh, bother sketching! There’s 
absolutely nothing thrilling about 
that. And I do want some thrills. 
Oh, there will be plenty on the con- 
cert stage.” 

“But your mother and father, 
honey; won’t they be disappointed ? 
I thought that you were specializ- 
ing in drawing.” 

“You are right when you say, I 
was. From now on my specialty 
will be the voice, the greatest of in- 
struments. And with it I shall play 
upon the hearts of humanity. Who 
said that? It sounds too good to be 
original.” She leaned against 
Blanch’s knee, laughing merrily. 
“This is to be a surprise for dear 
old Daddy and Momsie. Wait un- 
til I go home at Christmas time and 
amaze them with an operatic ex- 
cerpt.” 

Blanch could not restrain a smile, 
as she remembered the early morn- 
ing wails that had floated up to 
the dormitory. Quick retorts flew 
to her lips, and she held her breath 
for fear some of them might es- 
cape. Quickly she changed the sub- 
ject. 

“That last poster you did, Lola, 
for the basket ball game, was a 
beauty. How do you ever think up 
a thing like that, and then sketch it 
so artistically ?” 

“That’s simple; too simple to be 
at all exciting. I remembered how 
graceful Hazel looked in her gym 
suit that day, and just put her on 
paper. And then the gym gallery 
was to be decorated, so I made that 
up to suit myself. Wasn’t it fine of 
the seniors to follow my plans, af- 
ter they had seen the poster ?” 
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“T should say so. You know, if 
you would stick to it, you could be 
our star Freshie. Mercy! there’s 
the bell. Come on, we'll have to 
hurry.” 

That night, as three of the girls 
in dormitory A were preparing to 
go to bed, Blanch said in a half 
whisper : 
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you to illustrate a story for the pa- 
per, and it must be done this week.” 

“Botheration! I haven’t time,” 
cried Lola. 

“But think of the honor. You’re 
only a Freshie and here a Senior is 
allowing—even asking—you to draw 
for the paper. She left the manu- 
script with me. It’s a peach of a 





“It Is A Cueck From Dappy,” SHE ExcLaIMeD JoyousLy 


“Anybody spilled the beans today 
to Lola?” 

“Not I,” vowed Janet. 

“Nor I, ’echoed Hazel. 

“Good! It’s an awful strain on 
your patience, but I believe it’s the 
only way to handle her. Hush, here 
she comes now.” 

The door was flung open and 
Lola came bounding in. 

“Tt’s all settled,’ she cried, pi- 
rouetting in the middle of the floor. 
“Miss Burns is going to take me to 
the city, Friday afternoon and ar- 
range for me to study with Fras- 


cati. Oh! isn’t it wonderful?” 
“Very,” sniffed Janet, gazing 


steadily into her mirror. 

“Mary Louise Phelps has been 
hunting all over the place for you,” 
said Blanch. “She finally gave it 
up. What do you think she wants?” 

“Do you mean the editor of our 
school paper?” questioned Lola. 


“The selfsame girl. She wants 


story, Lola.” Blanch had _ been 
eagerly turning the typewritten 


sheets, and now she handed them to 
her. But Lola waved them away. 

“Take it back; take it back. I’m 
soaring above such humdrum stuff 
these days.” Lola had been quickly 
undressing, and now she sprang in- 
to bed. “Now, then, every morning 
at 6 I shall arise and start my prac- 
ticing. So please don’t talk, girls, 
after you get into bed. I need every 
spare minute for sleep.” 


It was awful, those early morn- 
ing attempts at vocal practice, but 
the girls in dormitory A never ut- 
tered a protest; in fact, they ap- 
peared cheerful, even optimistic, be- 
fore Lola. 

On Friday, the little would-be 
singer donned her best hat and coat 
and, duly chaperoned by Miss 
3urns, went to the city. The girls 
waved farewell to her and shouted 
words of encouragement as she en- 





tered the taxi. They kept on wav- 
ing until she was out of sight. Then 
they relieved their taut and pent-up 
feelings by uttering deep groans and 
moans. ‘There was the possibility 
that Frascati would refuse her, and 
it cheered them somewhat. 

But the minute they saw the radi- 
ant-faced creature tearing up the 
stairs to the dormitory, their hearts 
sank. 

“He — took — me,” panted Lola. 
“I’m—to go—every Tuesday for a 
lesson. Oh, but I’m thrilled! I 
fairly ache, I’m so thrilled!” She 
threw her hat and gloves on the bed, 
grabbed Blanch around the waist, 
and danced wildly the length of the 
room. 

Janet and Hazel sank in hopeless 
despair on the window seat. 

It was a glomy trio in dormitory 
A that night. Blanch did her best 
to enter into Lola’s plans and am- 
bitions, but it proved harder than 
she thought. 

“T’m so discouraged, I know that 
something is bound to happen,” 
Janet whispered to Hazel. “You've 
heard that the darkest moment is 
just before the dawn? Well, that’s 
how I feel. This is the darkest mo- 
ment.” 

A cold north wind blew in the 
window some time in the small 
hours of Saturday morning. Dawn 
was just creeping over the hills, and 
the morning star was radiant. A 
long, dismal wail crept up to dor- 
mitory A, and Janet, who was al- 
ways a light sleeper, stirred uneasily 
in her bed. The sound was repeat- 
ed, a little louder this time, and with 
more intensity. 

“Tt must be 6 o’clock,” moaned 
the girl, seized with a deep depres- 
sion. “Blanch, Haz, do you hear 
that noise? Lola’s practicing. She 
must have gotten up extra early. 
Oh, law! Listen, girls!” 

The calm stillness of the morning 
brought the clarity of the dismal 
tone as it found its way into every 
corner of the room. 

“T declare, it’s worse than ever,” 
said Hazel, with a yawn. “Sounds 
like a dying calf.” 

“Or a distressed ship at sea,” 
added Janet. 

“Oh, that’s entirely too poetical— 
just a plain fog horn. My, my, 
what agony!”’ Hazel flopped over 
on her side and drew the covers up 
close around her ears. 

Blanch raised herself on her el- 
bow and peered out into the semi- 
darkness of the room. She started 
to speak, then stuffed the end of her 
pillow into her mouth and sank 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Fresh Freshmen Meet 
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THE HAMMON TWINS 


READ THIS FIRST 
_When the Hammon Twins ar- 
rived at college the beginning of 
Sophomore year, the whole class 
was disgusted to find that they no 
longer dressed alike. In the excite- 
ment of meeting their classmates 
they met some extremely fresh 
freshmen and the “Bunch” resolved 
to get even. Gladys has a special 
grudge against one of them who 
stepped all over her bag and was 
obnoxious in every way. 





PART II 


OLLEGE work started in 
earnest the next day. The 
opening exercises of the new 

year began with the chapel service, 
when the president addressed the 
whole student body. Then the up- 
per classmen and sophomores were 
dismissed, and the dean and director 
of gymnastics spoke to the new 
girls. All the fresmen had been 
given copies of the college rules and 
special regulations, including the 
sophomore commands. They stated, 
for instance, that no first-year girl 
was allowed to walk across the 
grass; none could wear a high 
school or fraternity pin; they were 
forbidden to sport sweaters with 
high school letters or numerals on 
them. In a word, they were to re- 
member that they were supposed to 
be humble and meek. 

Outside, in the entrance to the 
chapel building, grouped around the 
statute of the discus thrower, the 
sophomores waited for them to 
come out. Through the closed 
doors came the muffled sound of 
stacatto words, “I’m—well—and— 
happy! I’m—well—and—happy !” 
and many a sophomore smiled rem- 
iniscently, thinking of her first day 
at Natick, when Miss Wood gave 
them their arm flexion drill and told 
them to say the four words instead 
of counting, promising that it 
would be a cure for homesickness, 
which often makes so agonizing the 
first days of a freshman’s stay at 
college. Then they heard the 
laughter inside, that showed the 
good result of the exercise. 


By Willis K. Jones 
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A moment later the chapel door 
opened and out came the freshmen. 
The sophomores began their “Scurf 
Song,” welcoming, yet poking fun 
at, the infants who were entering 
Natick. 

But, somehow, the “infants” did 
not appear to notice it. They 
marched down the steps of chapel, 


and then—horrors! as if such 
things as sophomore rules had 
never been made, they marched 


straight across the grass till they 
came to the main road, where they 
disbanded and went off to classes. 

The sophomores were furious. 
As though they would let those new 
girls run the college! They’d show 
them. They ought to be punished 
severely. Some girls suggested that 
the best plan would be to ignore 
the act completely, but the rest ob- 
jected strenuously. If no attention 
were paid to this breach of custom, 
the freshmen would soon become 
unruly. They all realized that the 
upper classmen would stand with 
them in their efforts to preserve cus- 
toms, not because they had friend- 
ship for the sophomore class—(who 
does admire members of the second- 
year class?)—but for the sake of 
the discipline of the whole college. 

While the discussion was waxing 
warmest, Margaret Hammon, 
standing near the center of the 
group on the chapel steps, had an 
idea. She had been looking at one 
of the groups of first-year girls, 
some with bobbed hair, some with 
hig puffs over their ears. “I know,” 
she called suddenly ; “we won’t have 
to ignore them. They tried to make 
our rules look ridiculous. The pun- 
ishment ought to be to make them 
feel so. Let’s give orders that from 
sunrise to sunset tomorrow the 
freshmen must change their style 
of hair dressing and show their ears 
to public gaze.” 

Several of the girls laughed half 
scornfully, but the more they con- 
sidered the suggestion, the more 
humorous it appeared. Finally, in 
an impromptu class meeting held on 
the spot, they adopted the idea and 
authorized the secretary to secure 


the approval of the junior and 
senior presidents to lend dignity to 
the order, and then to send a copy 
to every freshman dormitory. 


By that time the bell was ringing 
for first class. Margaret was free, 
according to the schedules arranged 
the June before, but Gladys had an 
economics class. She had not 
elected that subject the year before, 
preferring to substitute for it, but 
Margaret’s enthusiastic descriptions 
of the class made her back-elect this 
freshman subject. 

Just as she was nearing the class- 
room, she saw the freshman for 
whom she had been looking. She 
hastened her pace and caught up to 
her, all smiles, as she dropped into 
step alongside. “Good morning,” 
she began, “I wonder if you have 
heard of our literary societies here. 
We have two of them, but one isn’t 
much good. The first meeting is to- 
morrow night, and if you are not > 
pledged, the Milton Literary Soci- 
ety “ 

The freshman nodded. “Yes, I 
know. I have already been asked.” 

Gladys smothered an impulse to 
choke her. The girl was so suave 
and took the invitation as though it 
were her right to be rushed. It 
spoiled all Gladys’ schemes for 
humbling the girl. She would have 
to decide on some new plan to show 
the freshman her place. Not being 
able to think of anything more to 
say, she left her and went to her 
seat in the classroom, with a curious 
feeling of disappointment, and yet 
satisfaction, that she did not need to 
play so mean a trick on the new 
girl. Yet she did so need to be 
taken down! 

That morning the professor did 
little but take the roll and assign 
seats and lessons. Then, after 
mentioning the book to be pur- 
chased, he asked the girls to bring 
their cards to be signed. During all 
the time he was talking, he would 
look over to Gladys every once in 
a while and scowl. She could not 
understand until she handed him 
her card. 
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When she laid it before him, he 
raised his eyes. “Oh, Miss Ham- 
mon,” he inquired, “didn’t you take 
Ec. 15 last year?” 

Gladys shook her head. “No, that 
was my sister.” 

His swiftly moving pen traced 
his signature on the lilac registra- 
tion card. “Well,” he ejaculated, “I 
was half wondering whether you 
were repeating the course for extra 
credit.” 

Leaving the ciass and having a 
free hour before her, the Hammon 
Twin returned to Stone House. 
Her sister was sitting at the desk. 

“Glad, can doors talk?” she de- 
manded when her twin had dropped 
into a chair. 

“No. Why?” 

“IT didn’t think so, either, but 
Miss Knox was in here a moment 
ago and offered to pay us if we are 
willing to answer the door in the 
evenings. How can we answer it if 
it can’t talk?” 

“Don’t bother vour head over 
trifles,” said Gladys, airily. “We 
have a weightier problem.” Then 
she told Margaret of the failure of 
her scheme against the freshman. 

“Say, that reminds me,” Marga- 
ret exclaimed, “I have forgotten to 
ask someone to join Shakespeare. 
We're each supposed to get a fresh- 
man, you know Lovey said. And I 
have a hunch we'd better do it be- 
fore that order comes out tomor- 
row. After that, I don’t imagine 
they will be any too cordial toward 
us.” 

That started a discussion which 
lasted until the bell rang for the 
next hour. The twins were to- 
gether in a psychology class. The 
teacher was a new man, so the girls 
knew nothing about his methods. 

Apparently he was not going to 
follow tradition entirely, and take 
things easy for the first recitation. 
When the girls entered the class- 
room, they saw that he had a cloth 
thrown entirely over a desk, con- 
cealing a number of bulging articles 
beneath it. The room was a large 
one, and there were not many in the 
section, so they dropped into those 
seats dear to students and congrega- 
tions in church—in the rear rows. 

The teacher passed a paper, tell- 
ing them to write their names and 
class on it. As they would write 
them, he would sign their cards with 
a rubber stamp. In this way he 
completed in ten minutes the work 
which, in most classrooms, occupied 
the whole of the first day’s recita- 
tions. Then he passed to each girl 
two sheets of paper. 
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“Ladies, we are going to study a 
complex subject,” he began. “We 
shall deal with sensations, and so I 
want to test all of you to see, if pos- 
sible, whether I can get a basis upon 
which to work; for instance, your 
hearing.” 

Iie took a watch and held it up. 
“Now, how many can hear it tick?” 

Every hand was raised. 

He put it in a box which he took 
from under the cloth. “How many, 
now ?” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Through the open window came the 
sound of voices, so he closed the 
window and repeated the question. 
A few hands were raised. 

“This will be much harder.” He 
wrapped cotton around the watch 
and put it back into the box. When 
he called for a show of hands, two 
girls rather hesitatingly affirmed 
that they thought they could hear 
it tick. 

The teacher shook his head. 
“That is what I want you all to 
guard against. It shows the power 
of imagination. This is a special 
kind of experimental stop watch, 
and I stopped it when I put it into 
the box. No one could hear it, as it 
wasn’t going. So I ask you to check 
carefully on your sensations.” 
NEXT he took hold of the cloth. 

“Now for an observation and 
memory test. You may have a min- 
ute to look at the objects which are 
fastened to the board that I am go- 
ing to hold before you. At the end 
of that time write down those which 
you can remember, and be careful, 
because perception and association 
are tricky things which often make 
one see something which does not 
exist.” 

He removed the cloth and held up 
the board. It had about twenty ob- 
jects fastened to it. The Harmon 
Twins, as well as some of the other 
girls, saw his desire. By his group- 
ing, he was trying to throw them off 
the track by means of wrong asso- 
ciations; that is, instead of paper 
and pencil, for instance, which peo- 
ple group together, he had paper 
and eraser. He displayed a letter 
and a stamp, instead of an envelope. 
He also had combined a revolver 
and a toothpick. 

At the end of the minute, he cov- 
ered up the board and they wrote. 
As he collected the papers he 
seemed very nervous. His uneasi- 
ness became more apparent as he 
began the third experiment. “Now, 


this is verv much harder,” he be- 
gan, throwing back the cloth and 
beginning to play with the objects 





on the board. He picked up the 
eraser and, while holding it between 
his fingers, broke it, and then looked 
at it as though he had just discov- 
ered that he was retaining it. “La- 
dies, if you will pay close attention, 


I 





But he did not finish his sentence. 
The door opened and a stranger 
came in. None of the girls had ever 
seen him before, but he seemed to 
know the professor, for he advanced 
straight for him. “Look here,” he 
began belligerently, “Look here; 
you don’t belong here. This is my 
classroom. I am supposed to be 
giving this course.” 

“No, you’re not. This was on my 
schedule. The registrar sent me 
here.” 

“Then you influenced him, for he 
promised it to me. If you don’t get 
out of here, I'll throw you out.” 

The girls in the class looked at 
each other open-eyed, scarcely 
knowing what to say or do, as the 
men went on with their quarrel. 

Finally the professor picked up 
the revolver which had been lying on 
his desk. “If you don’t get out of 
here before I count five,” he threat- 
ened, “I'll use this. One—two a 

Several of the girls put their 
hands into their ears to shut out 
the sound. Some, sitting nearest 
the front, slid onto the floor and 
tried to hide behind the seats. 

At the word “three,” the stranger 
leaped. The revolver exploded. The 
man stopped, took a couple of steps 
backward, and dropped in a heap to 
the floor. Then the professor threw 
the revolver from him and ran his 
hands through his hair. He looked 
helplessly at the girls. 

“Please help me,” he begged in a 
dazed manner. “Take that sheet of 
paper and write down exactly what 
you saw. That will give me proof 
that he attacked me and I defended 
myself. Do it quickly, before you 
forget a single detail.” 

Margaret tried to obey him, but 
her hand was trembling so that she 
could hardly hold her pencil. She 
saw the girl in front of her grasp- 
ing her pen as though it were an ice 
pick, and trying thus to write. An- 
other sophomore was using her left 
hand to steady her pen in the right 
hand. Gladys, beside her, was 
making valiant attempts, but her 
handwriting was such that a three- 
year-old would be ashamed of it. 
And some of the girls were entirely 
unable to make a single mark on the 
paper. One or two of the boldest 
were making furtive attempts to 
peep at the man on the floor. 














Then it was that the professor 
laughed. “Hand in your papers, 
please,” he said in his usual voice. 
“Perhaps you think this was rather 
heroic treatment, but we may as well 
realize early in the course that 
nerves bring about strange condi- 
tions. There is no one on the floor. 
The man who came in is a good 
friend of mine who helped me per- 
form my little experiment Though 
I doubt whether anyone saw him, 
he opened the door and went out 
long ago, shortly after he dropped 
out of sight in front of the seats. 
The revolver had only a blank cart- 
ridge loaded with about a quarter of 
its usual charge. I don’t believe it 
made enough noise to disturb those 
in the next room. The purpose of 
this experiment was to teach you 
how likely people are to read into 
what they see their own meanings. 
Always distrust your senses, ladies. 
That’s all for teday.” 

Some of the girls laughed hollow- 
ly, while others were still weak as 
they went out. A few expressed a 
desire to complain to the college au- 
thorities, but the majority laughed 
at the idea. 

“That was the best way he could 
have demonstrated to us,” Gladys 
exclaimed. I can see where I’m go- 
ing to get some good out of the 
course.” 

“You'll get thrills, at least,’ Mar- 
garet added, “if he keeps on at this 
rate,” and the rest of the girls 
agreed with her. 

The “practicum in psyche,” as the 
girls referred to it, was the subject 
of conversation at the table that 
noon. The rest of the bunch had 
not been in the class, so the Ham- 
mon Twins had to describe it in de- 
tail while they were eating. Then 
they all adjourned to the Hammons’ 
room, and nothing would satisfy 
them except having the Twins act 
out the episode, showing just how 
it was done and the position in 
which each man stood. The others 
scoffed. 

“You girls were foolish to get 
scared,” laughed Glen. “You might 
have known that no man would try 
to shoot another just for the pleas- 
ure of keeping a class he happened 
to be teaching.” 

“But we didn’t have a chance to 
think,” retorted Gladys. “It came 
so suddenly. If he had told us, we 
could have prepared for it, but he 
didn’t.” 

“Still, that’s no excuse,” insisted 
Glen. 

“Yes, it is. When you are sur- 
prised or frightened, you'll just 
naturally do crazy things.” 
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The bunch only sniffed at the 
idea. “Excuses!” hooted Flo. 
“You wouldn't, if you had trained 
yourself to think.” 

But Gladys was not to be silenced. 
“You'd do it yourself. Now, for 
instance, if I should come toward 
you (she did so and the other girls 
backed away toward the open win- 
dow) with a revolver in my hand, 
and suddenly say 7 

The girls were watching her in 
amusement. Then they saw her 





eyes grow big and her face set in 
fright. At that instant from behind 
them came a growling voice, speak- 
“Up with 


ing quickly and gruffly: 







MarGarETt Dip Not REMEMBER HavinG SEEN HER BEFORE, AND 
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your hands, and don’t move!” 
Glen gave a little squeal and 
dropped to the floor. Flo and 
Lovey, as though doing a gymnastic 
exercise in concert, reached above 
their heads at the same moment. 
Glen took off a ring and held it up. 
“Here’s all I have of value!” she 
cried. Take it, and don’t kill me!” 
The only sound was a hearty 
laugh from both twins. “People do 
such crazy things when they don’t 
stop to think! Isn't it true?’ Mar- 
garet taunted. “Of course, I never 
would have been frightened that 
way. I would have reasoned that a 
hold-up man 
wouldn't be so fool- 
ish as to visit agirls’ 
dormitory right 
(Continued 

on page 34) 
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WHEN WILL MEETS WILLIAM 


An April Fool Story 


By Winifred Arnold 
Illustrated by William Schnelle 





T was a per- 

fectly gorge- 

ous wedding !” 
gloated Sally, 
pulling her wool- 
ly blue bath robe 
around her knees 
as she sat 
hunched up on 
the couch, and 
clasping her 
hands more 
tightly around 
them. “And 
such fun! And 
naturally I en- 
joyed it a lot 
more than sister 
did. The maid of 
honor always 
does have a heap 
better time than 
the bride! Still 
all the family 
were naturally 
worn to a 
plumb frazzle. I 
thought I should 
pass away on the 
train coming up 
last night.” 

“You do look 
awfully fagged,” 
sympathized 
*Jack” Carberry, 
“but then I sup- 
pose such a 
grand old spree 
was worth it.” 

“Maybe it 
was,” interposed 
Sally’s roommate with that oracu- 
lar air which always indicated 
“there’s more in this than meets the 
eye”—to those who knew Nancy. 
“But certainly William was not!” 

“The Clan” members who were 
scattered over the couch, the floor, 
and all available chairs, turned and 
regarded Nancy with questioning 
eyes. 

“William?” they cried like a 
well-trained chorus, “What Wil- 
liam? Isn’t his name Henry?” 

“Henry?” demanded Nancy in 
tones of unutterable scorn, “You 
thought his name was Henry! And 
you've been taking the H. M.’s 
Psy. course and supposably train- 





SHE Wavep Her Eye GLassEs IN DIRECTION OF THE SuIT SWING- 


ING ON HIGH 


ing your powers of observation for 
six months! O-oh, I see. You 
mean Sally’s new brother-in-law. 
Well, believe me, I don’t! I refer 
to the common or garden variety 
of Sweet William that flourishes 
right in our midst—William the 
night watchman.” 

A breath of understanding swept 
over the Clan. 

“Oh_ yes.” ejaculated Noreen 
Lace. “Well, what has our own 
dear William been doing?” 

Nancy waved an arm in the di- 
rection of the bunch that was Sally. 
“William,” she announced dramat- 
ically, “is the cause of yonder 
wreck,” 


“In spite of 
herself Sally gig- 
gled, and then, 
under the hyp- 
notic influence of 
Nancy’s frown, 
she tried to look 
as much like a 
wreck as possi- 
ble. The Clan 
also subdued a 
tendency tolaugh 
as it demanded 
explanations. 

“Worn out by 
a very fatiguing 
day,” pursued 
Nancy oratori- 
cally, “our con- 
scientious friend 
rushed into town 
from home with 
hardly a bite of 
dinner, hoping to 
zet the 7:15 train 
dut, since she had 
promised Mrs. 


Kennerly — she’d 
try to get here 
last night. Well 


—as it happened, 
she missed it. So, 
with her lofty 
ideals of keeping 
a promise, she 
waited for the 
next, which 
proved to be the 
9:15, the most 
accommodating 
accommodation 
that ever ran on 
this or any other road. It was after 
ten when she got to the station and 
almost midnight when she got here. 
And William was off wandering 
around the building hunting for 
trouble or else asleep down in the 
furnace room— and it was perfect 
ages before he got back and let her 
in—though she stood there in the 
cold and rang like mad all the time! 
And when he did come he was 
horrid.” 

“Funny the H, M. didn’t hear 
her,” contributed Jack Carberry. 
“Oh, no, of course she went away 
yesterday afternoon. Well, what 
I say is that William ought to be 
lynched ! 











“Reported to the H. M.”, said 
Noreen, while a chorus of other 
suggestions ranging through most 
forms of death and _ dishonor 
showed the united sympathy of the 
Clan. 

“We did report it to Mrs, Ken- 
nerly,” said Nell Hurlbut, Sally’s 
other roommate, “but she was so 
peeved about Sally’s taking that 
late train that she couldn’t think of 
any thing else except that William 
was a very faithful man, and of 
course he couldn’t always be at 
the front door.” 

“No, she prefers him snooping 
around to locate spreads and 
things,” stormed Polly Raymond. 
“You remember the time he re- 
ported to Sue and me. And we 
hadn’t really started at all—what- 
ever our plans were!” 

“Yes, and I’ve never forgiven 
the time he spoiled our Hallowe’en 
party,” chimed in Nancy; “I cer- 
tainly would like to get even with 
that man!” 

“There isn’t a girl in St. Gen’s 
who wouldn't,” agreed Noreen, 
“but you might just as well start 
out to capture Gibraltar or some 
place like that.” 

A chorus of groaning assent 
greeted this statement, but Nancy 
merely sniffed, “Well the H. M.’s 
Psy. has certainly been wasted on 
you all,” she declared scornfully. 
“Don’t you remember what she 
said about the Will? I wrote it in 
my note-book on the spot. “The 
human will can be so strengthened 
by judicious training that it is a 
perfectly invincible force’, she 
quoted. “What’s more, I’ve begun. 
Now why don’t we all train our 
invincible forces on the hitherto in- 
vincible William—and see which 
wins—” 

“When Will meets Will(iam)” 
suggested Marion with her giggle. 

“Then comes the tug of war!” 
finished Nancy delightedly. “And 
if you are going to descend to the 
depths of parody, let me add when 
the proud William takes his fall 
may I be there to see! Now— 
come on, let’s eat up all the wed- 
ding cake, and then go out to stalk 
the fairy Opportunity!” 

Opportunity, like all other fair- 
ies, seems to adore the game of 
Hide and Seek, with a strong lean- 
ing towards popping up at your 
own fireside, and calling out “one- 
two-three—home!” with her hand 
on the goal. But Nancy was for- 
tunately blessed with a keen eye. 

So she jumped with joy when 
she returned to their little study 
one afternoon about a week later 
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and discovered Nell and Sally in 
the throes of indignation over a 
large pasteboard box. Sally’s suit 
was just back from the local tai- 
lor’s where it had submitted to a 
much-needed pressing, and it was 
so redolent of the rankest brand 
of tobacco that the whole study 
smelled to high heaven. 

“How awtul!” cried Nell, lift- 
ing out the coat and carrying it at 
arms’ length toward one window. 
“At the prices we pay he ought to 
be able to buy some decent cigars 
one would think.” 

“Tt’s an outrage!” agreed Sally, 
bearing the skirt to the other win- 
dow. “I’ve a good mind not to 
pay him at all—why Nancy! What 
on earth—?” 

For Nancy had swooped across 
the study in “two jumps” and was 
already snatching at the offending 
skirt. 

“Tt’s our Opportunity!” carolled 
Nancy, seizing the coat with the 
other hand and proceeding to 
stuff them both into the box and to 
jam on the cover. “Go away, girls! 
I mean it. Let it alone!” 

Garvin charged me two good dol- 
lars to press that suit!” wailed 
Sally, “and you go and wrinkle it 
all up till it will look like accord- 
ian pleating struck by lightning. 
Are you crazy, Nan Somers?” 

She precipitated herself upon 
the kneeling Nancy who landed her 
neatly over one shoulder, explain- 
ing briefly, “You seem to forget 
that little course in jiu jitsu that | 
took one time. But don’t get all 
upset, Sally, I'll smooth it out.” 
She lifted the cover for a second, 
waved her hands across the suit in 
a hypnotic pass and shut it down 
again:—‘All right now, darling. 
But don’t let any of the dear de- 
lightful smell escape.” 

Her roommates stared—first at 
her, then at each other. “She is 
crazy. Crazy as a loon,” they said 
sadly to each other. “Call the am- 
bulance.” 

“T shall call the goose-girl to 
take you two in charge.” retorted 
Nancy. “You poor little geese! 
Can’t you see that here at last is 
A-1 chance to tackle William? Just 
listen now. To-morrow, as luck 
will have it, is April Fool’s.—” 

(The fall of the curtain will in- 
dicate the lapse of some thirty 
hours, rising again on the evening 
of “The Fatal Day”.) 

T is 10 P. M. and like a shot the 

lights of “Tower III.” went out 
with the last stroke of the gong, 
while even a stray “Ugh!” which 
sounded through the darkness was 
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rebuked by a sibilant “Shut up!”. 
An observer outside might have 
noticed that the windows of said 
study were all tightly shut. 

That curtain might just as well 
have stayed down till eleven, for it 
wasn’t till that hour that there be- 
gan to be something really “doing.” 
A light flashed up in the inner bed- 
room, and its door was softly 
closed, after which Nancy hung the 
suit on the central chandelier of the 
study and Nell and Sally promptly 
blundered into it in the darkness, 
while all three sniffed ecstatically. 

“Isn’t it great?’ whispered Nell. 

“Ranker than ever!” agreed 
Nancy blissfully, while Sally tip- 
toed to the door and opened it 
far enough to let some of the pent- 
up fragance escape. Then to- 
gether they stole into the little bed- 
room which had a window on the 
corridor from which Nell, like a pa- 
tient Sister Anne, watched breath- 
lessly for the flash of lantern. 

“Don’t make such a noise, you 
two!” she whispered after a min- 
ute or two. “Anybody’d think 
you were practising for a mob 
scene !” 

“Just your guilty conscience,” 
retorted Nancy. “We are really 
like the tomb. But who cares any- 
way? The idea is to have him 
think we’re having a perfect orgy 
—cigarettes and even champagne. 
though Heaven knows where we'd 
get it. Dad says he can’t”. 

“You stick your head out again 
and stop scolding,” urged Sally. 
“If you don’t look out you'll miss 
him, and all he'll have to report 
will be a little smell of tobacco 
smoke which ought to be no treat 
to William. I want to pop!” 

“Well pop then!” whispered Nell 
excitedly, drawing in her head and 
sinking on the bed beside them. 
“He’s coming up the stairs now, 
and snuffing the air like a hound. 
One-two-three—POP !” 

The soft shuffle outside stopped 
abruptly. Then, while they held 
their breaths up to the study-door 
padded, the cat-like footsteps of 
their prey, they could hear the 
little squeak with which the door 
protested at being opened any 
wider. They could almost feel the 
instant when his eye caught the 
line of light beneath that closed 
bed-room door. They could hear 
him sniff the tobacco-laden air. 
Then they clutched each other in 
an ecstacy of delight as they list- 
ened to the sound of the soft foot- 
falls retreating—even more quietly, 


(Continued on page 36) 





TWO NEW PROBLEMS 





Outdoor Problem No. 1 


A gardening Scout had a small 
vineyard planted on a steep hill- 
side. At the top of the hill was a 
large barrel filled with rain water. 
The Scout was also the proud pos- 
sessor of a good long hose. She 
knew that the water from the bar- 
rel would run down the hill 
through the hose to her vines, for 
even the top row was below the 
bottom of the barrel. She stuck 
one end of her hose in the barrel, 
carried the other end to her vines 
and waited results. Nothing hap- 
pened! The hose must, she 
thought, be stopped up. She 
peeped in both ends and ran her 
hand along its length. It was free 
and smooth throughout. No trou- 
ble there. She went back to the 
barrel and sat down to think it out: 
certainly the barrel was _ higher 
than the vines on the hillside, and 
water must run down hill. But 
suddenly it came to her that the 
hose had to climb over the side of 
the barrel and that the water. had 
to run up that little piece of hose 
before it could start running 
downwards to her vines. At this 
point her older sister, just home 
from college, came along and 
showed her what to do. Do you 
need an older sister to help you 
solve this problem? If you do, 
get her to tell you the principles in- 
volved, then try it out for your- 
self with a pail of water on a stool 
and a small piece of hose or tub- 
ing. Then write your answer and 
give the reasons. 


Outdoor Problem No. 2 


A tenderfoot Scout sleeping on 
a porch for the first time found 
that the sun woke her up when it 

, woke the birds. 
She moved her 
cot out of the 
sun, but the light 
still disturbed 
her. The porch 


had no_ shades 
and anyway the 
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scout wanted all the fresh air she 
could get. What did she do then, 
and what did she do when she found 
herself sleeping out in summer 
camp? 





The number of answers to our 
Practical Problems are increasing 
so rapidly after each issue, that it 
scems best to give one page to them 
this month; to explain and answer 
the old ones as far as possible, and 
to go to something new. Scout 
Edith Neish of Troop 59, Manhat- 
tan, has sent in three answers so 
clear and cleverly expressed that I 
use them here. 





Answer to Outdoor Problem 
No. 1 (June) 


Scout Resourceful said, “I know 
what to do. Let’s take our four- 
foot scout staff and find out how 
many feet long its shadow is.” So 
away they ran and soon returned 
with a scout staff. My, but they 
could not get it to stand up 
straight! “I know”, interposed 
Scout Careful, “I will go and get 
some twine and tie a rock to it, 
nail the twine to the staff and make 
a plumb line”. Away she ran, and 
returned with the material. They 
followed her directions and found 
the shadow of the staff was two 
feet long. “If the shadow of a 
four-foot staff is two feet long we 
can measure the shadow of the 
pole and tell how long the pole is.” 
They measured the shadow of the 
pole. “If the shadow of the pole 
is five feet the pole must be twice 
that or ten feet because the staff 
was twice as long as its shadow 
was. Now let’s measure the rope. 
It must be 20 feet long for flying 
a flag.” They found the rope was 
long enough so they climbed the 
pole and put it through the pulley, 
and I’m glad to say they surprised 
their Captain greatly. E. N. 





Other answers to this problem 
were given using the triangle 
methods from Pages 469 and 470 
of the Manual. Several of these 








were correct in method but one 
Scout, using the mirror for her 
angles, said “If the distance from 
your feet to the mirror is two feet 
more than the distance from your 
feet to your eyes, then the distance 
from the mirror to the base of the 
pole is two feet more than the 
height of the pole”. Another, hav- 
ing found the correct height of the 
pole, made the assertion “that you 
will need a rope as long as the flag- 
pole.” 
What is 
statements ? 


wrong in these two 








Answer to Outdoor Problem 
No. 1 (April) 

The wind is blowing from the 
East, which would blow the scout 
2 points to the West of where she 
wanted to go. She would have to 
steer 2 points to the East of where 
she wants to go in order to land 
there. If she goes NNE, which is 
two points to the East of where 
she wants to go, her landing place 
must be directly North from her 
starting place. Since the wind had 
stopped for her return, she would 
go directly south to land at her 
starting place. E. N. 





Answer to Outdoor Problem 
No. 2 (June) 


Our continent is divided into 
four time belts. The sun falls on 
the Atlantic Coast three hours 
earlier than on the Pacific Coast. 
It therefore would fall on the sec- 
ond (or Central Belt) one hour 
later than on the first (Atlantic) ; 
on the third (Mountain Belt) one 
hour later than on the second; and 
on the fourth (Pacific) one hour 
later than on the 
third. New York 
is in the Atlantic 
Belt, Colorado 
in the Mountain 
Belt, and San 
Francisco in the 
Pacific Belt. If 


(Continued on page 25) 
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SCOUT RIPPLES 


By The Water Scout, Commodore W. E. Longfellow 






SS SS 
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Swimming Good Turns 

The Scout swimmers can do good 
turns in the water as well as on 
the land and there have been sev- 
eral interesting ones reported thus 
far. One Scout from Indiana 
earned the undying gratitude of a 
woman swimmer in the local Y. 
W. C. A. pool by unobtrusively re- 
covering a set of false teeth which 
fell out of her mouth into the deep 
water of the tank. A surface dive 
and the teeth were retrieved from 
the depths. “That_was a forty 
dollar dive for me,” the woman re- 
marked as she slipped the teeth 
into place. 


Another time in a camp between 
sections, a group of counsellors 
were planning on chicken for din- 
ner, and two fine birds were picked 
and cleaned and hung down the 
well in a coffee can to cool. Then 
when the cook came to pull up the 
string she found the can and 
chickens gone. That was a calam- 
ity and so a hurry call was sent 
for the life-saving squad. There 
were two reasons for this. The 
well was the water supply for 
camp and the life-savers were the 
best washed campers. Then as 
everyone knows how hard it is for 
the average girl to get to bottom 
of the water from the surface, no 
one but a life-saver could surface 
dive in a cold well. One brave life- 
saver volunteered and a ladder was 
put in the well and after several 
dives the missing chickens were 
located and the dinner was saved. 
What more natural than the life- 
saver reteived the pick of the 
choicest portions. 


Take a Look Under Water 


During the recent Life Saving 
Institute at Long Pond near Ply- 
mouth where the Red Cross thru 
the courtesy of Mrs. James Stor- 
row occupied the First National 


SS > Neel’ 2 


Life Saving Corps, Red Cross 


Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp of the 
Girl Scouts, it 
was suggested 
if that water tele- 
scopes and grap- 
pling irons be a 
part of every 
camp’s safety 
outfit, The water telescope is 
made of sheet iron like a mega- 
phone with plate glass set in the 
bottom and it serves to look thru 
the ripples onthe surface thru 
twenty feet or more of water. The 
grappling iron at the end of a 
long rope is to recover lost row 
locks, belts or even people who get 
lost, in time to resuscitate them. 
One night one of the physical di- 
rectors lost his glasses overboard 
and although it was dark he re- 
covered them with the aid of a 
flashlight and the waterscope. 


A Swimming Spelling Match 
‘A “Spell Down” in the water is 
good fun. Instead of words there 
is a long list of stunts to do. As 
soon as a swimmer fails she is cal- 
led out and only the survivors con- 
tinue. It is therefore important to 
arrange the stunts in the order of 
their difficulty as nearly as - possi- 
ble and to have spent some time 
practicing the harder ones before 
the match. Here is a list to try 
out: Breast Stroke on Face, 
Breast Stroke on Back, Swim One 
Arm Out, Both Arms Out, Steam- 
boat Imitation, Duck Dive, Log 
Roll, Crawl Stroke, Same on Back, 
Single Overarm Side Stroke, 
Trudgeon, Corkscrew Surface 
Dive, Corkscrew Feet First, Stom- 
ach Cramp Float, Back Somersault, 
Front Somersault, Back Roll, Por- 


poising, Crab 
Swim, Mer- 
maid’s 
Prayer, Wa- 
ter Wheel, 
Swim with 
Feet Crossed 
and Hands 
Clasped, Sub- 
marine, Leap 
Frog, Pendu- 
lum Float and 
Bicycle Riding on the Side. 





Classification of Swimmers in 
Camp 

It is most desirable to classify 
the swimmers, or rather ll 
campers according to their swim- 
ming ability or lack of it on their 
arrival in camp. Here is a suc- 
cessful schedule as used by some 
camps: Non Swimmers or Sink- 
easies are those who cannot swim 
at least fifty feet and they are clas- 
sed as Minnows and wear red caps 
and are kept in the safety zone. 
Red shows they are dangerous peo- 
ple around the water. Those who 
have been able to swim 50 feet but 
not 100 yards are Sunfish, clas- 
sed as Beginners in Swimming. 
The beginners wear green caps, 
signifying caution. As soon as 
they can pass the swimmer’s test: 
swimming 100 yards using two dif- 
ferent strokes properly, swim fifty 
feet on the back and demonstrate 
a front dive and a surface dive and 
recovery of an object in at least six 
feet of water, they are Sharks and 
wear the white caps while the ones 
who have passed the Red Cross 
Life Savings Corps’ Junior or Sen- 
ior test wear the Red Cross Em- 
blem on the white caps, and are 
called Whales. This plan will be 

(Continued on page 26) 
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An IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY IN ELIZABETH—READ AsBout It BELOW 


ELIZABETH, N J. 


A ceremony that marked the first 
milestone for superlative honors 
and achievements in the Girl Scout 
movement in the United States was 
enacted when Miss Helen Townley, 
captain of Troops 9 and 16, of this 
city, was awarded the President’s 
Ribbon by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
head of the National Council of Girl 
Scouts. 

Although the Girl Scout move- 
ment is ten years old in this country, 
this is the first time this award, the 
highest honor that can be attained 
by any Girl Scout, was ever be- 
stowed. Only one of these ribbons 
can be given in any one year, so no 
like ceremony is possible again in 
the United States before the year 
1923. 

In addition to the ribbon pinned 
on Miss Townley, Mrs. Hoover 
awarded golden eaglet pins to two 
girls. Seventy other merit badges 
were awarded by Regional Execu- 
tive Mrs. Fred Edey, of New York 
City. 

Mrs. Hoover’s visit to Elizabeth 
was two-fold. In addition to award- 
ing the president’s ribbon to Miss 
Townley, she dedicated the site ofa 
new building to be erected in North 
Broad Street, next to the post office, 
owned by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The work on the 
building not having progressed suf- 
ficiently to lay the cornerstone, Mrs. 
Hoover buried a brownie pin on the 


site as the first operation in its con- 
struction. 

The material for the new Girl 
Scout headquarters was donated by 
the United States Government. It 
was formerly an officers’ quarters in 
one of the Virginia cantonments 
during the war. It was brought 
here in sections and will be erected 
within the month. 

While it had been announced that 
merit badges were to be awarded by 
Regional Executive Mrs. Fred 
Edey, Miss Townley was not aware 
of the honors coming to her. This 
came as a complete surprise. 

Miss Townley’s achievements are 
most unusual. She is the captain of 
two troops, and takes care of both 
with dispatch and efficiency. 

Miss Townley is one of the pio- 
neers in the Girl Scout movement in 
this city. The first troop was organ- 
ized about three years ago in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, and Miss Townley was one 
who joined at that time. Since then 
she made scoutcraft a life study and 
work. She not only worked to make 
herself efficient, but for the success 
of the movement in general. When 
funds were needed, Miss Townley 
was the one appealed to, and she al- 
ways made good. Every day she 
can be found at scout headquarters, 
assisting in the work, clerical and 
otherwise. 

All of this has been achieved even 
though she is unable to walk, but is 
compelled to move around in a 
wheel chair, which she propels her- 


self. Miss Townley is twenty-two 
years old, and has not walked since 
she was five years old. 

It is through Miss Townley’s ef- 
forts that the new building will be 
realized. In this new home the 
scouts are planning a season of re- 
newed activity with a view of mak- 
ing Elizabeth one of the banner 
cities in the United States, since 
it already bears the distinction of 
having the only member, who is 
qualified to wear the president’s 
ribbon. 

The ribbon bears no inscription. 
It is blue and white, and the shape 
of a trefoil, the Girl Scout emblem. 





MANKATO, MINN. 


Girl Scout Troop of Mankato, 
Minn., was organized and registered 
with National Headquarters on 
March 23, 1922. The girls are all 
Ninth Graders and four of our 
troop were on the Honor Roll of 
Class 9-A. 

Not long after organizing we 
were invited, as an organization, to 
have our group picture in the Sen- 
ior Class Annual. That meant we 
must earn money with which to 
pay for it. We decided to give a 
Puppet Show — Cinderella. The 
troop was divided into four groups. 
Each group gave the show in one 
of the schools of the city. The 
charge of admission was only five 
cents and you may be sure we were 
very happily surprised to make 
$45.70. That paid for the picture, 
material for each girl a suit and 
knapsack, and we still have a lit- 
tle “need money” in our treasury. 

E. G. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 

The week of June 30th, Yonkers 
was fifty years old. The Girl 
Scouts won the silver cup for the 
highest order of formation and 
movement in the parade, which was 
held during that time. It was an 
unusual honor, inasmuch ‘as many 
experienced marching bodies par- 
ticipated 

In a perfect deluge of rain, they 
remembered the Scout Law, that the 
American flag should be protected 
from rain; thus, the girls, without 
disorganizing their line of march, 
placed it in its waterproof cover and 
passed it quickly from the front to 
the rear lines. L.R., Secretary. 
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A REAL BRASS BAND! 


Troop 33 of Chicago, IIl., wanted 
to have a brass band, so they went 
to Wurlitzer, who handles musical 
instruments, and made arrange- 
ments to buy the instruments on the 
installment plan, to be paid for in 
eighteen months—the cost of which 
was $1,000, minus a professional 
discount. 

They made arrangements, too, 
with Albert Cook, professional band 
director, to give them lessons; also 
to be paid for in installments, so 
much per month for eighteen 
months. 

They now have a 22-piece brass 
band, which includes the following 
instruments: Cornets, trombones, 
French horns, bass horns, clarinets, 
piccolo, snare drum and bass drum. 

After two months’ practice they 
played for the first time in public. 
The audience was most enthusiastic, 
and they have been asked to play 
many times since. 

To pay for the ‘instruments and 
lessons they gave an _ operetta, 
“Land of Chance,” and played the 
first number on the program. 

At the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of Illinois Festival on the 4th of 
July the brass band played and the 
scouts conducted the flag raising. 


——< -2 ee - 


AKRON, OHIO 
Officials of the Girl Scout Thrift 
sale, held for five days at the Metz- 
ner building at 2002 Main Street, 
reported that the sale had netted 
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the local Girl Scout organization a 
total of $400 which will be applied 
to the purchase of camp equipment 
for the first annual camp. 

Wheeling people co-operated . in 
splendid fashion with a corps of 
energetic and hardworking officials 
in charge of the affair, and for a 
first venture the sale was highly 
successful. 

The funds secured through the 
agency of the sale, will be used in 
the purchase of equipment for a 
model girls’ camp to be opened this 
summer near Beach Bottom, on 
property donated for the site by 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Burt. 





oF DoGTooTH VIOLETS 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Pine Cone Troop, No. 1, was or- 
ganized in April, 1921, by Mrs. A. 
L. Cantelon and now in place of 
the single patrol of charter mem- 
bers are two full troops, one of 
which has a waiting list of thirty. 
Besides the two troops that have 
sprung out of the original one, 
three others have been started. 

We have had many good times 
in our short year of existence 
among which were hikes, camps, 
swimming parties and picnics, 

The Golden Eaglet picture was 
shown here recently and the pro- 
ceeds went to our camping fund. 
We also gave a bazar for the same 
cause and made $37.85. 

On March 23rd, Miss Hough, 
the regional director, visited us and 
witnessed our field meet. Our 
first event, the hundred yard dash, 


was won by Margaret Rangley, 
Troop No. 3. Katherine Brewer, 
Troop No. 1, put us even with 


Troop No. 3 by winning the com- 
pass game. Troop No. 5 won the 
wheel-barrow race and Troop No. 
4 the three-legged race. Elizabeth 
Stern won the verbal relay for 
Troop No. 3. The last event was 
to be a bacon cooking contest. We 
felt that we had to win it but the 
judges didn’t and gave the decision 
to Troop No. 3. We heartily con- 
gratulate any troop that can beat a 
crowd like Pine Cone, No. 1. 

S. P. E., 

Sec’y Troop No. 1. 
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CAMP JOKES 
Remarks on our newest article of 
camp furniture, an incinerator : 
First Scout—Did you put the pa- 
pers in the insulator ? 
Second Scout—You dumbell! Do 
you mean the insinuator ? 





Captain, returning from hike, is 
greeted by chorus of scouts: 

“Donabelle has the chickenpox.” 

“Where is she?” 

“We put her in the museum, be- 
cause there’s an extra cot there; 
and, anyway, it might be jigger 
bites.” 





Birds for Second Class: 

“The nuthatch is an interesting 
bird, and especially so to scouts, as 
it is always standing on its head.” 

“There are a lot of woodchucks 
around this camp; they are large 
birds with red heads.” 

Second Class Test: 

“If the house catches on fire, 
wrap yourself in a rug, lie down on 
the floor and keep as quiet as pos- 
sible.” From the same test: “If 


someone’s clothing catches on fire, 

tie their hands around your neck, 

and carry them out of the building.” 
Tenderfoot Test—Laws: 
“A Girl Scout is courteous. 


This 
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SHEET BEND 


al SIGN OF RAIN 
A mother of one of the girls tells 
how she remarked to Eloise, a 
Scout, that she feared rainy 
weather for camp time because the 
moon had a halo. The next morn- 
ing at breakfast, daughter re- 
marked: ‘Well, Mother, your hay- 
stack sign didn’t work, did it? The 
sun is shining.” When the family 
smiled, the little Scout realized 
there must be a mistake and said: 

“Oh, I mean the hay-load.” 





Few of us ever get dizzy from 
doing too many good turns. 





Tiwy Tee: cGFFrD 


TENDERFOOT Tests WouLDN’T Make Any Scout SHIVER ANDSHAKE, IF SHE CouLD Draw As WELL As 


Voice of Patrol Leader—Eliza- 
beth, what are you doing? 

Voice of Small Scout from among 
Mumbledy-peg Players—Nothing. 

Patrol Leader—-That’s just exact- 
ly what you shouldn’t be doing. 





Heard in Tests Passed at Camp. 
Star Spangled Banner : 
“Then conquer we must, for our 
cause is unjust.” 


Tuis Scout From Cuicaco, ILL. 


means, mind your parents, salute 
your officers, and don’t swear.” 

“A Girl Scout is courteous. Have 
manners and use them.” 





Captain Jones—Now—as I call 
the roll I want each one of you to 
tell me whether you are absent or 
present. 


FLYING THE FLAG 
I received the following on a 
Tenderfoot test and as I had a 
good laugh out of it, am passing 
it on. This was in answer to reg- 


ulations for flying the flag. 
“When the flag is at half mast 

it is morning, and when it is pul- 

led to the top it is afternoon.” 
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OVERHEARD AT A RALLY 

Captain—Color Guard: forward, 
center, march. 

Innocent Onlooker—That’s fun- 
ny. Those four girls are white. 


First Council Member—Our local 
director works for nothing. 

Second Council Member — She 
knows what she is worth. 


Captain—What do you mean by 
your honor? 

Tenderfoot — That’s what they 
called the judge who fined my 
brother for speeding. 


Captain, in uniform, after making 
a very impressive speech on one of 
the Scout Laws, asks for questions. 

Scout, who has been observing 
her intently, finally says: “What 
are those two hooks on your belt 
for?” 


SCOUT DEFINITIONS 

Every scout has her own ideas 
of what the Promise and the vari- 
ous laws mean and sometimes these 
ideas are most amusing. 

For instance: The captain said: 
“What does the promise mean?” 

One of the younger scouts who 
was looking quite puzzled said, “I 
don’t understand the promise at all. 
How can we help other people at 
all times to obey the scout laws if 
they aren’t scouts?” 

A troop was having a general 
discussion on the various scout 
laws. When they reached the one 
about being a sister to every other 
Girl Scout, the captain noticed 
that one of the scouts seemed trou- 
bled. When she asked the reason 
for this, the scout answered: 
“Does that mean that I have to be 
a sister only to every other Girl 
Scout and not to all?” 


OFFICE JOKES 


Voice over the Telephone—Is this 
the Girl Scout Office? Do you 
know any place I can take social 
dancing? I work out by the day, so 
I would have to do it at night. 


Secretary to Director just coming 
in—St. Paul called, and says St. 
Peter wants you. (See map of Min- 
nesota. ) 

Returned Delegate from Conven- 
tion (1920 style)—Yes, it was very 


intensive. Intensive means _ that 
they never give you time to wash 
your hands. 


KATHLEEN ON A STREET 
CAR 
The trolley-car was crowded, 
She couldn’t find a seat: 
A man in front of her snapped: 
“Miss, you’re standing on my 
feet.” 
Then sweetly she looked down at 
him, 
The daring little elf, 
And said: “Beg pardon, but why 
Don’t you stand on them your- 
self?” 


Executive—lI’m afraid that cot 
isn’t wide enough for you. 

Scout—Never mind, -I’ll add two 
more feet to it when I get in. 


GREEN VEGETABLES 

Two Girl Scouts, G and M, were 
talking about their health records 
one evening, as they were making 
out the record for the day. 

G did not like green vegetables. 
When she came to the statement, 
“IT ate green vegetables, fruit, or 
salad today,” she hesitated. She 
did so, because she knew that she 
would have to put a check against 
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herself, and she did not like to do 
so. 

Turning to M, she asked, “Did 
I eat green vegetables today ?” 

M replied, “No, nothing but po- 
tatoes.” 

Turning to her captain, G asked, 
“Are potatoes a green vegetable?” 

The captain was just about to re- 
ply, when M spoke up: “They 
must be,” she said, “for they’re 
Trish!” 


POOR BABY 

©. R. to Assistant Director—I 
want to take the Child Nurse test 
while I’m out here at camp. 

Assistant Director—See Miss R., 
the trained nurse, about it. 

J. W. (much surprised) to O. R. 
—Have you taken care of a child? 

(). R.—Yes, my nephew, and he 
had pneumonia, too. 

M. C.—No wonder he had it! 





Jokes in this issue have been sent 
to us from Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Boston, Mass.; Johnson City, Tenn.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Basking Ridge, 
N.J.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Diego, 
Calif.; Beacon, N.Y. We are very 
grateful to these localities for help- 
ing us. If you all like this page, 


send us your jokes, and if we have 
enough of them we will publish a 
column every month. 





lst ScouT—WHEN Do THE LEAvEs BEGIN TO FALL? 
2np Scout—Just BEFroRE THE SEcoND Cass Test! 


This drawing was sent to us from Johnson City, Tenn., by Joan Max 
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GAMES FOR CAMP 
Hare and Hound Chase 


Wednesday was an exciting day 
at camp. In the morning the Scouts 
were afraid that their long-planned 
hare and hound chase would have to 
be put off, but at mess that noon 
Miss Chapman, our athletic in- 
structor, announced that the chase 
was to be held, as the sun had oblig- 
ingly come out. The members of 
the athletic class were the hares, and 
left after rest hour to set the trail 
The girls were divided into three 
different groups. 

The girls who followed the green 
trail had a three-mile chase, those 
following the white a _ two-mile 
chase, and the pink walked a mile 
up the road. Occasionally a note 
would be found pinned to the pa- 
pers marking the trail, and certain 
girls were asked to do stunts. After 
hiking about an hour, getting caught 
on barbed wire fences and scratched 
on blackberry bushes we all came 
upon a large, shady pasture. where 
we saw six fires, and the members 
of the athletic club seated around. 





Twelve o’Clock at Night 


A chalk circle sufficiently large to 
hold all the players is marked out as 
“home.” This is for the hen and 
chickens. About seven or eight 
yards away a circle is marked for 
the fox. One Scout is chosen as the 
fox, another as the hen; the rest 
being chickens. The hen and chick- 
ens walk up to the fox’s circle and 
toe the line which makes it. The 
hen asks her the time. She may an- 
swer any time she likes, but when 
she says “12 o’clock at night,” they 
all run away home before she 
catches them. If any chickens are 
caught they go in and help the fox. 








Squirrel-in-the-Tree 


The most popular games enjoyed 
were “Squirrel-in-the - Tree” and 
“Three Deep.” Squirrel - in - the - 


Tree is played by having two girls 
stand facing each other, holding 
hands, with a third girl standing be- 
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tween them, a squirrel. There are 
as many trees and squirrels as there 
are girls. Then there are two ex- 
tra girls, a squirrel and a dog. The 
dog chases the squirrel, who runs 
to a so-called tree, when the squir- 
rel in the tree steps out and is pur- 
sued by the dog; thus the dog chas- 
ing the squirrel from tree to tree, 
unless one should be caught, when 
they change places. Three Deep is 
very similar, except that a circle is 
formed, two in each group, with two 
extra to run. The one who is be- 
ing chased can step in front of the 
first-girl in any group, whereupon 
the second girl is then chased—if 
caught, she has to be “it.” 


~~ oo 


Animal Chase 


Two pens are marked off in dis- 
tant corners of the room. One 
Scout, called the chaser, stands at 
the side of one of these pens, and 
the rest stand within it. All the 
players in the pen are named after 
different animals, there being sev- 
eral of each kind. Thus, there may 
be a considerable number of bears, 
deer, foxes, etc. The chaser calls 
out the name of any animal she 
chooses, as a signal for them to run. 
For instance, she may call “Bears!” 





ALL GIRLS LIKE TO GIVE PARTIES 
AND CERTAINLY GIRL SCOUTS ARE 
NO EXCEPTION. THIS IS PROVEN 
BY THE NUMBER OF REQUESTS WE 
RECEIVE AT HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL. WE 
HAVE THEREFORE DECIDED TO 
GIVE EVERY MONTH IN THE 
AMERICAN GIRL A NUMBER 
OF PARTY SUGGESTIONS. IF THERE 
IS ANY PARTICULAR KIND OF 
PARTY YOU WISH HELP WITH, 
WRITE TO US. ON THE OTHER 
HAND, IF YOU HAVE AN ORIGINAL 
IDEA FOR AN ENTERTAINMENT, 
SEND IT IN. WE wILt pay $1.00 
FOR ANY ACCOUNT OF A PARTY OR 
PLAN FOR A PARTY CONSIDERED 
WORTHY OF PUBLICATION. 














OnkryRied 


whereupon all the players who rep- 
resent bears must run across to the 
other pen, the chaser trying to catch 
them. Any player caught before 
reaching the opposite pen changes 
place with the chaser, 





Sly Fox Worth Trying 


One Scout is chosen as the fox, 
and she stands facing the wall at one 
end of the room. The rest stand in 
a line at the opposite end and face 
the fox. The object of the game is 
to approach the fox without being 
seen, to touch her and then to run 
back home without being caught. 
The fox turns around whenever she 
likes, and points to anyone whom 
she sees actually moving. When a 
Scout is seen moving she has to re- 
turn to the starting point and begin 
again. Once the fox is touched, all 
the players have to race back to the 
home, as she may catch anyone. 
The player first caught becomes the 
fox. 


-——- 





Captain Kidd Visits Camp 


A strange note was received by 
the Juniors of Bonnie Brae, which 
resulted in a delightful adventure. 
This note, scrawled on cardboard, 
advised them to dig under the flag 
pole if they wished to find Captain 
Kidd’s long lost treasure. A rush 
for the flag pole followed the read- 
ing of the note, and the excited 
girls soon uncovered a tin box, cov- 
ered with skulls and crossbones, and 
containing full directions in Cap- 
tain Kidd’s own handwriting for 
finding the treasure. 

One set of directions led to an- 
other, and many boxes and notes. 
concealed in strange places were un- 
earthed, among which was a large 
box containing stones, and labeled 
in glaring letters: “These are the 
bones of those who have searched in 
vain for the treasure.” The treas- 
ure was found, and proved to be 
neither gold nor precious stones, but 
something more precious to the tired 
girls—bacon and eggs and plenty of 
bread and cookies and milk. Soona 
merry fire was blazing, and so per- 
ished Captain Kidd’s treasure! 
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Philadelphia’s New Scout Camp 


Fifteen members of the Philadel- 
phia Council held a Four Day Con- 
ference at our new Camp as soon 
as the buildings were completed. 
They were formed into patrols 
and did all the work just as the 
girls do, and they all say they had 
a wonderful time. 

Then the Fifth National Train- 
ing School had a two weeks’ ses- 
sion under the direction of Mrs. 
Flora B. Mundy. Twenty-five 
Captains, including some from 
Maryland, New Jersey, and one 
from Boston attended the camp. 

Then came the time for the girls. 
Tenderfeet can go this year, too— 
you can just imagine how happy 
they were when they found they 
could go. 

Every Monday morning a truck 
load of 100 girls leaves Scout 
Headquarters for Camp. Smiling 
and happy are their faces, eager 
for a week full of work and fun. 
Our Camp this year is situated on 
Crum Creek, about a mile and a 
half from Media. The Camp house 


is a frame building, large and 
roomy, recreation and mess _ hall 
combined. 


‘In front of the camp house and 
up a hill are the tents. The girls 
who have come back from camp 
say “That you never forget anything 
either going to or from the house.” 
Down at the Creek we have our 
new swimming pool. The first real 
one we have ever had. Many girls 
have been disappointed at not be- 
ing able to go to camp but only one 
hundred girls can be taken care of 
comfortably. Next year we hope 
to have the Camp so large that 
every Scout that wishes may go. 
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We are so glad to have some of 
our nearest neighbors camping 
with us this year. Troops from 
Vineland and Wenonah, N. J. and 
Phoenixville and Morrisville, Pa., 
have planned to spend a week or 
two at camp. 


We are glad to tell you that it 


is through the contributions from 
the many troops that it has been 
possible to build our own pool. 

On Saturday, June 3, Captain 
Leo Cross, Captain Ruth Men- 
ough, and Lieutenant Dorothy Hig- 
ginson started on their Coast to 
Coast trip accompanied by twelve 
Philadelphia Captains on the first 
five miles. The hike started from 
Willow Grove, about 17 miles from 
Philadelphia, and they hiked to 
Horshamville in all the rain. 

Mr. & Mrs. Watson, living in 
the first farm house at the end of 
the five miles, were very kind to 
the girls and allowed them to cook 
and eat in their kitchen, spend the 
evening in their living room, and 
sleep in their barn. 

After breakfast next morning, 
they went to Friends Meeting and 
stayed for First Day School. The 
superintendent of the school turned 
the meeting over to the Scouts who 
told all they could about the Scout 
organization. 

About four o’clock accompanied 
by Lieutenant Frances Romer, 
who hiked to Mt. Pocono, and Cap- 
tain Katharine Williams, who in- 
tends hiking to Chicago, they 
started on their journey. 

It took about a week and a half 
to reach Mt. Pocono, where they 
stayed about a week, leaving there 
for Scranton. 

Everyone along the road was 
very kind to them, and when they 
reached Scranton, they were met 
by a policeman who said, “Mrs. 
Scranton wants to see you”. They 
thought it a huge joke, but fol- 
lowed the policeman to Police 
Headquarters and found that Mrs. 
Mark Edgar, Girl Scout Commis- 
sioner for Scranton, wanted to see 
them. She entertained them at 
luncheon and took them out in au- 
tomobiles to see the town. The 
next day she took them to the Girl 
Scout Camp at Lake Ely, where 
they spent several very pleasant 
days. 

They are still on their hike, and 
the last we heard of them, they 
were in East Rush, Pa. 
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May and June Honor Roll 


District No. 2, Troop No. 6, 93% 
District No 4, Troop No. 47, 95% 
District No. 4, Troop No. 66, 94% 
District No. 4, Troop No. 78, 96% 
District No. 7, Troop No. 61, 98% 
District No. 7, Troop No. 4, 90% 
District No. 7, Troop No. 201, 97% 


- a 


Girl Scout Day at Woodside 


If you can remember rightly you 
will agree that June 10 was a very 
hot day for a picinic. However, it 
made no difference to the 500 Girl 
Scouts and our Troop of Brownies 
from Waterview Playground, for 
they all turned out real early in the 
morning and had a fine time play- 
ing games and amusing themselves 
until it was time for the picinic 
lunches. It was a treat to see how 
clean and neat the girls left the 
grounds when their lunches were 
finished and ran for their free 
amusement tickets. 


Can’t you imagine the screams 
and yells of these girls in the 
“Tickler”? Why, the Captains 
were really surprised to see them 
land at the bottom with their heads 
still attached to their bodies, but it 
was very fortunate that most of 
them had bobbed hair, for there 
would have been one big scramble 
for hair pins. 


Did you ever wish to see the 
fattest Scout in your troop as thin 
as the thinest one and the thinest 
one as fat as the fattest? The 
Philadelphia Scouts had this 
chance when they visited the 
“Orazy House” and they decided 
that the fat Scout should stay fat 
and the thin one should never be- 
come fat—it would not become ei- 
ther according to those mirrors. 

There was plenty of excitement 
for the girls on the mountain 
scenic, ferris wheel, airships, and 
all the other thrilling amusements. 
Many of the Scouts almost stop- 
ped breathing as they went through 
Noah’s Ark and found that the 
only exit was through the mouth 
of a huge whale. Rather than stay 
in the ark they willingly ventured 
through the teeth and no one was 
bitten. 


The day was ended with Scout 
songs and cheers, as the girls rode 
through the park on their way 
home. 





Wetch for the next Philadelphia 
Page-—Coming—in October. 
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CAMPING NEWS FROM ABROAD 














CookinG THEIR DINNER IN THE OPEN — 5TH HoLtLtanp Gir~L Guipes LEARNING 
WINCHESTER Co. oF LonpoN, ENGLAND ENGLIsH FoLtkK DANCING 








Russtan Girt Guriwes Camp 60 MILEs Restinc BEFoRE SuPpreR IS THE PROPER 
From Moscow THING TO Do IN PoLAND 








Tue Post Box AND Post MISTRESSES IN A DAN- 
isH CAMPp—WeE Hore TuHey Dipn’t. EcLarreuses From Paris EATING 


Cuop ALL tHE Woop THEIR Luncu Out or Doors 











OUTDOOR PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 16) 


the New York scouts want to begin 
swimming at noon, the Colorado 
scouts will have to begin two hours 
before, or 10 A. M., and the San 
Francisco scouts an hour before 
the Colorado scouts, which is 9 
A. M. So the New York scouts 
will swim at 12, the Colorado 
scouts at 10, and the San Francisco 
scouts at 9—and they will all be 
swimming at the same time. 
E. N. 





Another Scout found the differ- 
ence in time correctly between New 
York, Colorado Springs and San 
Francisco, by dividing the differ- 
ence in longitude by fifteen, but 
she sent the sun around the world 
from West to East by starting the 
race at Camp Vigil at two o’clock 
and at San Francisco at three in- 
stead of at ten and nine. 





The first problem in the May 
number requires imagination, the 
second ingenuity. I am sure the 
Scouts have both, so I shall pre- 
sent both problems in new forms, 
and hope for correct answers. 

When I was of scout age I drove 
through the Yellowstone Park in 
the company of Colonel George 
Anderson who was in command of 
the Park for many years and to 
whom we owe the care and pro- 
tection of the wild animals, which 
are one of its chief interests to- 
day. As the road wound through 
little hollows in the woods, the 
Colonel called my attention to sev- 
eral trees from which the bark had 
been eaten in circles, just as one 
often sees them near a_ beaver 
dam, but here the circles were 
from six to ten feet above the 
ground. The Colonel told me this 
was the work of some hungry lit- 
tle animal in the winter time “But 
how”, I asked, could it eat so high 
up? Wasn’t it dreadfully hard 
for it to hold on and gnaw at the 
same time?” “It couldn’t possibly 
cling to the tree and eat, any more 
than a painter could hold on to a 
house and paint”, said the Colonel. 
“Then it must have had a scaffold- 
ing’, I answered, feeling foolish 
when I said it, but to my surprise 
the Colonel nodded his head seri- 
ously, “That’s just what it did 
have: a scaffolding built by nature 
in the long cold winter on which it 
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could walk around quite comfort- 
ably as it ate its dinner. Now 
goosie, guess again.” And _ this 
time I guessed right. Can you? 

The second May problem: How 
to put on a pack so it will not 
prove a menace to life or limb 
when crossing dangerous places, 
or climbing on rough ground, is, 
I believe possible of more than one 
practical solution. The means I 
shail leave to you to devise. The 
principle which I wish to bring out 
is that to fasten on a heavy bur- 
den under such circumstances, so 
that it cannot be instantly and 
easily discarded is to court danger 
and to forget our motto “Be pre- 
pared”. Any workable solution 
which avoids this difficulty will be 
accepted. 





INTERNATIONAL FALLS, 


MINN. 
The Girl Scouts gave a play 
“The Hidden Name” with three 


Gypsy choruses to earn money for 
camp and cleared $246.79. 

On April 8th they served lunch- 
eon to the Farm Bureau, clearing 
$29.80. 

To show that they were backing 
and co-operating with the girls, the 
Local Council of Women gave a 
food sale at which they raised 
$91.37 for the camp fund. 

On May 5th the Scouts took part 
in a school entertainment, receiving 
one-third of the proceeds, a sum of 
$26.32. In addition to the Scout 
dues, two donations make nearly 
the total sum for which we were 
working. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Troops Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of the 
Salt Lake Girl Scouts’ organization, 
hiked to the mouth of Mill Creek 
Canyon. Forty members made the 
trip, accompanied by Dr. W. H. 
Hopkins, who acted as guide. A 
stop was made at Sugarhouse Park, 
which proved of interest to the 
young hikers because of the recent 
inundation of the park by spring 
flood waters from Parley’s Creek. 

Traveling through fields and or- 
chards, the party reached the mouth 
of the canyon, where a temporary 
camp site was selected. Camp fires 
were built and frying pans and large 
quantities of food were produced 
from haversacks. 
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A “SNOWDRIFT” CONTEST 


Troop 11 of West Medford, 
Mass., has just succeeded in rais- 
ing the required $100 to endow a 
bed in the Children’s Hospital. 


They raised the greater part of 
this by a very successful food fair. 
The proceeds resulting from this 
were $40.00. Also, as one of the 
scouts has a father in the whole- 
sale canned goods business and has 
the agency for “Snowdrift”, they 
were able to add twenty-five addi- 
tional dollars to it without the 
least work, 

The Snowdrift Company gives 
to any Scout or church affair 
twenty-five dolars in prizes for the 
best and second best cake made 
with snowdrift, and the first and 
second prizes for biscuits. This 
really required no additional work 
as the majority of the mothers 
had previously used “Snowdrift”. 
Of course, it is understood that 
the scouts will give over the prizes 
as the honor of winning a prize is 
enough for anyone. 


Any troop may have such a con- 
test by applying to the nearest 
“Snowdrift” agency. 

The Children’s Hospital pro- 
vided us with satchet for a great 
number of satchet bags, which we 
sold at $1.00 each. 

The remaining few dollars we 
took from our very large (at that 
time) troop treasury. 


Frances Knapp, Scribe. 





DON’T FORGET! 
“The Golden Eaglet,” your 
own moving picture, is always 
available for use at entertain- 


ments. 











THREE LIVE GHOSTS 
A Paramount Picture 


Three pals, who have escaped 
from a German prison camp and 
have been reported as “Missing,” 
return to England as stowaways on 
Armistice night. They are Jummy 


Gubbins, the cockney; Billy Fos-. 


ter, an American; and “Spoffy,” 
whose mind is still blank from 
shell shock. The three arrive as 
stowaways on a schooner that has 
brought them to London. 


Just to see “Spoffy” walk 
through the streets of London 
wheeling a baby—capture a lamb 
in the park for the baby—will 
make you laugh heartily, though at 
the same time you feel sorry for 
him. 

How “Spoffy” finds his family 
and the adventures of the other two 
friends are what makes the pic- 
ture worth seeing—you will en- 
joy every minute of it. 
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SCOUT RIPPLES 
(Continued from page 17) 


used at Bonnie Brae by Mrs. C. P. 
Deubig, the swimming instructor, 
as well as at The First National 
Scout Training camp where Mrs. 
Helen Scudder is in charge of 
swimming and life-saving. Many 
other water counsellors will follow 
out this policy this summer. Caps 
such as can be procured at the ten 
cent stores will serve nicely for the 
outer caps and they can be swap- 
ped around as the scouts change 
their water classification. Caps 
with the Red Cross on them are 
not on sale. 





Life Saving Literature 


Posters on how to save life, on 
resuscitation and one called Drown- 
ing What Can You Do? can be ob- 
tained from any of the Red Cross 
Chapters for use in camp or in 
Scout Headquarters without cost. 
The Senior Life Saving test cir- 
cular is number 1001 and the Jun- 
ior test circular is A.B.C. 1004. 
Every examiner should have a sup- 
ply of test sheets and be sure in 
giving the tests that the candidates 
have had sufficient time for prac- 
tice. A great deal of responsibil- 
ity rests upon an examiner who 
declares a scout to be capable of 
saving life and great care should 
be taken to see they are really able 
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ONE oF THE Many AmusING SCENES From “THE THREE LIVE 
Guosts,” REVIEWED ABOVE 


to do the work. The Scout should 


be impressed with the responsibil- , 


ity they assume in wearing the life- 
saving insignia and realize they 
are enlisted for service to prevent 
water accidents and to help to 
make every one a swimmer and 
every swimmer a life-saver. 


a 





Proper Swimming Records 


Swimming counsellors will find 
a clip board almost invaluable in 
scoring and checking up the rec- 
ord of scouts at swimming periods. 
In the wind and around the water 
the score board with a sheaf or re- 
cords sheets and blanks attached 
is almost invaluable and in case it 
falls overboard, which is more 
than likely, it will float and all will 
stay together. The pencil with 
eraser should be attached with a 
bit of old shoe lace too short for 
the shoe but long enough for any 
part of the record. Capt. Bob Mil- 
ler of the New England Red Cross 
suggests a fold of pasteboard at- 
tached to one edge of the board 
with adhesive plaster from the first 
aid kit as an added touch for the 
safe keeping of the pencil. A big 
wall chart or score board whereon 
the water records of the whole 
camp are made up daily, and for 
the whole season is a valuable aid 
in building up a spirit of competi- 
tion and the carry on of the work. 
All are anxious to have their re- 
cords as good as the best, and 
when the records are being added 
for the day there will be a cluster 
of ambitious scouts watching their 
scores pile up. 


EVELITH, MINN. 


“Scouting” has been the chief 
topic of conversation at Evelith, 
Minn., during the week of June 
19th. The Girl Scouts had a Pub- 
lic Investiture in Central Park, at 
sundown, Wednesday, June 21st. 

Eighty-one girls, representing six 
Troops, received their Tenderfoot 
pins. The Troop having the largest 
attendance was from a_ district 
where the people are largely for- 
eign-born citizens. Two Troops had 
100 per cent. attendance. 

This was the first investiture ever 
held in Evelith. At Pleasant Camp, 
this summer, we are going to pre- 
pare for our Second Class tests and 
Merit Badges. Then, in the fall, 
we may have another investiture. 
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MORE SCOUT FUN! 


PORCUPINE BOUGHS 


“Fleavens! What’s that?” Em- 
ily, otherwise known as “Babe,” and 
who was blond, fat, and fourteen, 
raised herself on her elbows and 
peered intently into the inky dark- 
ness with a startled look on her 
face. 

“Sh-h-h! Babe; be still, or 
you'll waken the others. You know 
the whistle for silence has blown.” 
Patty, a regulation old maid, when it 
came to keeping the rules of the 
camp, spoke thusly. 

But Babe was not to be quieted. 
“I h-h-heard something, and I’m 
afraid it’ll come in and get m-m-my 
oranges !” 

Irrepressible Clara, who was sup- 
posed to be sleeping in the next bed, 
snickered ; then said with the great- 
est solemnity : 

“Maybe it’s a b——” 

“Shame on you, Clara! It’s not 
a bit funny or smart to scare Babe 
that way, when you know very well 
that this is the first time she ever 
slept on the ground in a tent in her 
life. Don’t be frightened, Babe, it’s 
only a porcupine.” 

“Will it bite?” 

“No. It only sticks needles 

“Clara! You keep quiet!” 

This silenced Clara for a few 
minutes, but only a few, for pres- 
ently she whispered in sepulchral 
tones: “Babe! Listen, Babe! I 
hear it! I hear it coming into the 
tent!” And saying this, she threw 
a pine bough on Emily’s bed and 
turned on her flashlight. Poor 
Babe took one look at the needles on 
the bough, then began to scream at 
the top of her voice: “Help! 
Mammy! Patty! Oh!” Then she 
gave one great leap and landed 
right in the middle of Patty’s bed 
on the other side of the tent. 

“Girls! Girls! What is the mat- 
ter? Why, it sounds as though you 
kids were getting killed. Emily, 
stop that foolish yelling and get into 
bed. Now, Patty, suppose you tell 
me what’s wrong.” Mammy, the 
camp director, who slept in an ad- 
joining tent, and who was a nice, 
motherly little woman, stood in the 
doorway. 

“Well,” Patty began, “it’s like 
this: Babe heard a noise and got 
scared, and that heathen Clara 
threw a pine bough on her bed, and 
Babe thought it was a porcupine 
and began to yell like one big Injun 
war chief, and then she jumped into 
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my bed like an India rubber ball, 
and os 

“Oh! you silly, silly girls!” 
Mammy could say no more, for she 
was overcome with laughter. When 
she was able to regain her breath, 
she said, almost severely: “It’s al- 
most 12 o’clock, and here we are, 
laughing like a bunch of hoodlums. 
Get into bed now, and go to sleep. 
We must get plenty of rest, so we 
can go on that hike tomorrow. 
Good night. No more pranks, re- 
member.” 





Fifteen minutes later a silence, 
still as death, reigned in the little 
camp. Then the moon rose—rose 
until its rays shone directly down 
on a funny, sedate little object 
which ambled into the clearing and 
began to nibble the bark of a pine 
tree about two feet from Emily’s 
head, on the other side of the tent. 
And she never realized that a real, 
live, “honest-to-goodness” porcu- 
pine had been within two feet of her 
left ear for fully fifteen whole min- 
utes, and she probably never will 
know until she reads this story. 

S. McG. 


Lewistown, Mont. 


CAMP JOKES 


When asked who a distinguished 
looking visitor at summer camp 
was, a very tender tenderfoot re- 
plied that she was one of the “mis- 
sionaries,’’ commissioners apparent- 
lv having that significance in her 
mind. 





On hearing the approach of the 
officer on inspection, a flurried Girl 
Scout called with unconscious sig- 
nificance: “Hurry up! Here 
comes Miss , on suspection.” 





—_——s— 


When a well-known leader of 
community singing was visiting 
summer camp, and had given the 
girls a most enjoyable evening, 
someone called for “three ’rahs.” 
When they came, the gentleman was 
not a little surprised to find that he 
was sharing the honors with the 
camp idol, the black and amply built 
“Cookie,” who had been the recipi- 
ent of so many “’rahs,” that some 
of the younger Scouts apparently 
thought “Cookie” followed “rah” 
as a natural sequence. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CERTIFI- 
CATE APPEAL TO THE 
LONE TROOPS 
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The following are the Lone 
Troops that have made donations 
during the past month and have re- 
ceived certificates :— 
5—Southampton, L. I, ......... 
DE: Mis Mewns cncnsecesess 10 
2—St. Louis, Mo. 
i—Johnson City, Tenn. 
1—Hazleton, Pa, 
1—Marion, Ohio 
1—Lakewood, N. J. 
1—Fairmount, W. Va. 
1—Meriden, Conn. 


Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 





Names of Troops which have 
made pledges during the past 
month : 


1—-Douglas, Wyo. 10 
1—East Kingston, N. H... 10 
1—Fords, N. J 

&8—-Geneva, N. Y. 
1i— Hutchinson, Kan. 
1—Ishpeming, Mich. 
1—La Follette, Tenn. 
2—Lansing, Mich. ........ 10 
1—Natalie, Pa. 
2—Oll City, Pa. 
1—Piper City, Ill. 
1—Portland, Me. 
1—-Seymour, Conn. 
2—West Brattleboro, Vt... 


Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 
Troop 


pets 15 or more 
ceeagiues 10 
; 10 or more 
2 





Troop 1—-Whitehall, N. Y. ...... 10 
Troop 1—Moorestown, N. J. ..... 25 
AN INTERESTING LETTER 


FROM JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
June 19, 1922. 
National Headquarters Girl Scouts, 
189 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Madam :— 

I am enclosing a check for $10, 
for the benefit of Scouting. 

We, the Girl Scouts of Troop 1 
have just had an ice-cream supper, 
with carnival attractions, to raise 
money. It was a great success and 
people in Johnson City have begun 
to take pride in their Scouts. 

We have four first class Scouts, 
and two girls have to have only a 
few more merit badges to get the 
Golden Eaglet. 

Yours truly, 
[Signed] Fay Younc, 
Sec. and Treas. 


eee 


Heard in a tent at the First National 

Training School. 

I think that we had better have a 
lantern to-morrow night as I find 
that I have been cleaning my teeth 
with cold cream. 





No Camp may be called Girl Scout Camp unless there is an officer competent to safeguard the life and health of the Campers, 


and the sanitary conditions as to water and waste have been approved by the local public health official. 
NATIONAL FIELD COMMITTEE. 





(Signed) 
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GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE 


AMERICAN GIRL 


The Jolliest and Liveliest Magazine for Girls 


It contains: Stories beautifully illustrated, Party Ideas, 
Practical Hints to help you both outdoors and in, reviews of the 
latest moving pictures with photographs of your favorite stars, 
Heaps of Scout News from Home and Abroad, Money Making 
Plans and many other things; besides giving you an opportunity 
to have your own contributions printed! 





In order that you may become a member of the Big American 
Girl Family, we are making a 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


to new subscribers only of Five Months for 50c. (Regular sub- 
scription price, $1.50 per year.) Sign the order blank below— 


return immediately with your remittance—and GET AC- 
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If you are a subscriber pass this on to a friend. 
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189 LexIncTon AVENUE, 
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OFFER! Begin with the current issue. 
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CAPTAIN SYLVIA 
(Continued from page 8) 
unable to get used to this extremely 
off-hand, extremely competent, and 
extremely pretty girl, with her 
wounded and strangely named dog. 
“IT don’t want anything for bring- 
ing you, miss. Gosh, I got my pay 
all right, all right! Such a name! 
Hope he'll get well. Good day, 

miss.” 

It was nearly six when Cassan- 
dra Billings came home from an 
afternoon’s shopping to find Sylvia 
seated on the lawn babying her 
wounded Charles O’Malley. 

“For pity’s sake, Miss Sylvia, I 
thought you was goin’ to tea at 
Mrs. Leaveritt’s!’’ she exclaimed 
aghast at the sight, 

“Mercy me, I forgot all about it! 
cried Sylvia, “Isn’t that awful? 
Of course I wouldn't have left 
O’Malley; he’s badly cut, Cassie, 
but I'd have telephoned it had I 
thought of it. Oh, well, it doesn’t 
matter much; I didn’t want to go, 
and they probably wouldn’t have 
liked me,” she added. 


CHAPTER III 
Seeking the Lost 
N the meantime, while Sylvia 
was lost to all else in her anxi- 
ous ministering to O’Malley, 
her would-be hosts were waiting 
her coming eagerly. “The Bell 
girl” had annoyed Ruth and Lloyd 
—particularly the latter—by her 
complete indifference to them, but 
Sylvia was one of those fortunate 
persons who attract others, not 
only without trying to, but in spite 
of themselves, 

These two cousins sat down in 
their splendor to await their guest. 
Lloyd began to fidget after a quar- 
ter of an hour’s waiting, but Ruth 
was motionless and_ patient. 

“Well, it’s half past six,” sighed 
Ruth, rising. “She’s certainly not 
coming, whatever her reason is.” 

“Great Scot, couldn’t she at 
least telephone?” demanded Lloyd, 
and as he spoke the telephone bell 
rang in the hall. 

Ruth sprang to answer it. 
“Hallo. This is Ruth Hapgood, 
yes. At Mrs. Leaveritt’s,” Mrs. 
Leaveritt and Lloyd heard her say. 

“Oh, mercy, is it?” an eager 
voice at the other end of the wire 
cried with troubled emphasis, “I’m 
Sylvia Bell. I’m simply dead and 
buried with shame and sorrow! 
O’Malley, my dog, you know— 
O’Malley, Charles, yes. Well, he 


’ 


chased a cat over 2 cold frame this 
afternoon, never saw it at all—No! 
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BENEFIT PENCILS 
SSS 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops, Schools, Churches, 
Societies, etc. 


During the past few years over a million of our “Benefit Pencils” have been sent to organizations in all 
parts of the country to raise money for different purposes. At this very minute our “Benefit Pencils” 
are earning money for Churches, Schools, Clubs, and Fraternal Organizations of different kinds in 
nearly every state of the Union. The time worn tag day is on the wane; in many cities it is forbidden 
altogether. People in general are getting tired of spending their perfectly good money for useless 
tags, cards, flags, emblems, etc., and getting absolutely nothing in return. By our plan, you sell them 
a good pencil, something useful and of real value, and at the same time they are giving their support 
to a worthy cause. Our plan is to furnish a good quality metal tip rubber eraser pencil, printed special 
from your copy. This wording usually consists of the name of your organization together with a brief 
outline telling just what the money is being raised for, making each pencil tell its own story and help 
sell others. These are sold on the streets, in the offices, business houses, stores, schools, factories, and 
residences at whatever price a person wishes to give. No one will think of giving less than five cents, 
and in many instances the price will average from ten to fifteen cents each. Even if they all sell at five 
cents each your Troop will realize a big profit. Many business houses and offices purchase in dozen and 
gross lots and you will certainly be surprised to see how fast they sell. 

Why not let us send your Troop a few gross to be sold in this way. We allow 30 or 6) days’ credit, which means that 
you can hold the sale and do all of your collecting before you have to send us our share of the proceeds. These 


pencils are furnished and printed from your copy in lots of two gross and over at $4.75 per gross, F. O. B., Camden, 
New York. . 
Remember—there is no risk on your part—pay for the pencils after the sale. 
pencils being salable at all times of the year. 
at this time? 

Fill out the coupon below and send for your pencils today! Whatever quantity suits your suits us. 
bringing in the money, and you will be more than pleased with the results. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Beautiful Six Foot U. S. Flag Free of All Cost! 
days from date of invoice, we will give free of all cost a LAthe pencils at a time, and remitting for them within fifteen 


To Every Organization ordering seven gross or more of RGE SIX FOOT U. S. FLAG, made of regular flag cloth, 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed, heavy canvas headings and metal grommets—suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


IMPRINT PENCILS 


: No chances taken on left overs—the 
Why not arrange to hold a rousing pencil day sale for your organization 


They will soon be 


38-40 MAIN STREET CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


NOTICE:—We are now prepared to furnish Hexagon Pencils — instead of the round — 
with the name of your Troop, etc., in gold leaf, at the same price when so ordered. 
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Read What These Good People Say— 


Dear Sirs: 
Enclosed find check 
every way. 


for pencils received. They were satisfactory in 


MISS E. M. GIDDINGS, Young St., Honolulu, T. H. 
Gentlemen: 
Thank you for your prompt and generous attention in filling our order. 
We are very much pleased with the results of our sale 
MISS LAURA M. KELLER, Circle, Alaska. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send us another gross of pencils as quickly as possible. 
will be our third sale this year 
MRS. 


This 


LOTTIE E. DANIELS, Wilson, Okla. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find check of the Guyandotte Camp Fire Girls to cover 
payment in full for the pencils. We are making a nice profit for the Camp 
on these. 

MRS. BUREN H. TOLER, Mullens, W. Va. 
Gentl2men: 

Enclosed find payment in full for the seven gross of pencils. You may 
send us three more gross of penciis with same marking, “Camp Fund, Camp 
Fire Girls.” 

MRS. E. J. Nu. ¥ 


CARVER, Fulton, 





Fill Out the Coupon and Mail Today-We’ll Do the Rest! 








AMER. GIRL, August, 1922 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CoO., 
Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: 
You may enter our order for .......... gross Benefit 
Pencils at $4.75 per gross and print from the follow- 
ing copy: 


It is understood if we order at least seven gross of 
the pencils and pay for them within fifteen days from 
date of invoice, that we are to receive a Six-Foot U. § 
Flag free of all cost. 


PENCILS AFTER BEING PRINTED CANNOT BE 
RETURNED FOR CREDIT 
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Course he saw the cat; didn’t see 
the cold frame. And the glass 
wasn’t strong enough to hold up a 
wild Irishman like him, jumping 
on it, and it broke, and he got 
badly cut. I had to bind him up, 
and a cart came along, and I made 
the man take us home. And then 
Charles O’Malley got feverish, and 
he would have me hold him, and 
tell him I knew it was too awful 
for words—but he had to have 
the words all the same! O’Mal- 
ley’s a perfect mooncalf when he’s 
hurt! So I sat on the grass, just 
plain SAT there, you know, cod- 
dling that Irish dragoon—he’s more 
like a faded shamrock than a drag- 
oon when he’s wounded in _ his 
body, or in his mind—sat there un- 
til Cassandra Billings came home. 
And the first thing she said was: 
‘I thought you were going to tea 
at Mrs. Leaveritt’s!’ And that was 
the very first minute I remem- 
bered it, not a half an hour ago! 
I’m curled all up with shame. I’m 
a terror about hating society and 
everything, but honest truth, I 
don’t mean to be a regular out- 
sider, and break an engagement. 
Will you please tell your aunt? 
Ask her to forgive me this time. 
I’m not going to tell lies, you see; 
no headache, or any of those things 
people trump up. I plain forgot! 
But it isn’t as bad as if anything 
else had made me forget, is it? 
O’Malley is my best friend, the 
only chum I have, and he was so 
dreadfully unhappy and hurt! 
Will you forgive me? And will 
you and that boy cousin of yours— 
I forget his name—go sailing to- 
morrow afternoon, just to show 
there’s no hard feeling? Good. 
You’re a trump. Good-bye. What 
do you suppose that person on this 
party line who’s got her receiver 
down, listening, thinks of my 
story? Probably she’s worrying 
for fear Charles O’Malley is some 
one I oughtn’t to nurse. Good-bye.” 

The next afternoon, therefore, 
Ruth and Lloyd set out for the 
Bell house. It was a good old- 
fashioned house, built for comfort 
and durability. Its grounds were 
ample, its shade trees beautiful, 
and the flowers that bloomed in the 
side garden were a riot of color 
and growth. 

The cousins found Sylvia watch- 
ing for them, seated on the front 
steps, One arm around the devoted 
but still bandaged O’ Malley. 

“I believe I asked you to go sail- 
ing,” Sylvia said in a business-like 
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way. We'd better start. I thought 
we'd go right down the harbor, to- 
ward the light. There’s the best 
sort of a wind, steady, and it will 
hold till sunset anyway. It’s fresh- 
ening up quite a lot, but it isn’t 
choppy like that tricky sou’west 
wind. It’s about east; two or 
three points north, maybe. We'll 
beat down, but we'll come up free.” 

“All ready! These are some 
coats I got together. Nobody ever 
takes warm things when they go 
out early on a day like this, not till 
they get used to the way the sea 
can send down the mercury. 
O’Malley, Charles O'Malley, my 
dear, wounded Irish Dragoon, do 
you really think you feel able to 
put to sea?” 

O'Malley signified that decidedly 
he did think so. He dropped his 
woe-begone look and cheered up. 

“All right, my dear; you surely 
may come,” said Sylvia to the 
frisking terrier. 

Lloyd had hardly spoken a word. 
He was so interested in this new 
acquaintance that words, always 
difficult to him, did not: occur to 
him. 

When they reached the beach 
and Sylvia untied her rowboat, 
Lloyd found to his annoyance, that 
he did not understand the peculiar 
knot with which she had fastened 
it. But when it was untied, Lloyd 
pushed Sylvia away from the bow. 
peremptorily. 

“Here’s something I can do!” he 
said sharply. 

“IT suppose you can row,” said 
Sylvia kindly, seeing that Lloyd 
hated this. independence upon a 
girl, “but I’m so used to going out 
to the moorings and striking the 
thing right, that maybe I'd better 
take us out.” 

“What's her 
Lloyd. 

“The Walloping Window Blind,” 
said Sylvia gravely. 

“What!” cried Lloyd and Ruth 
together. 

“Oh, don’t you know Davy and 
the Goblin?” asked Sylvia. “What 
a shame! There are _ luscious 
verses in it; begin this way: 


b 


name?” asked 


“A capital ship for an ocean trip 


Was The Wealloping Window 
Blind ; 

No gale that blew dismayed her 
crew, 


Or troubled the captain’s mind.” 


I’d like to say it to 
I know 


It’s lovely. 
you, all of it, but not now. 
it by heart. 
after that one. 


So I called my boat 
She’s nothing but 





a little catboat. 
names, do you?” 

Sylvia ran up the Stars and 
Stripes on the mast, unfurled her 
sail and hauled it up, permitting 
Lloyd to help her, though it made 
her nervous to watch his unaccus- 
tomed awkardness; she saw that 
he was not happy to be the man of 
the party, yet wholly unable to 
play a manly part. 

Lloyd cast off, as he was bidden. 
The Walloping Window Blind 
swung around, felt for the wind an 
instant, as Sylvia paid out the 
sheet and put her in a little farther 
off ; caught herself hesitatingly, fil- 
led the sail with the breeze; lay 
over to it and started off blithely, 
her snowy white sail filling more 
as she bent to her work and Sylvia 
altered her course a point or so, 
till the canvas was full to its throat, 
peaking up perfectly. 

“How the boat slants!” cried 
Ruth, trying not to be nervous. 

“Great!” said Lloyd briefly. 

(To be continued.) 


I don’t like dressy 


oe 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

The Cleveland Girls’ Council is 
playing no small part in the soda 
fountain sanitation campaign being 
carried on by the Cuyahoga County 
Public Health Association. The 
complete executive force of the 
council, including Girl Scout 
leaders, camp fire guardians, set- 
tlement house workers and physi- 
cal training teachers, has turned it- 
self into an inspection body. 

Under the management of Mrs. 
Elsie Baker of the Girls’ Council, 
the workers have inspected every 
fountain in Wards 18 and 22. One 
week was spent in inspection and 
another week will be given up to 
checking data gathered and to is- 
suing placards to the stores whose 
fountains register the required 80 
per cent standard of cleanliness. 

Miss Naomi Ashbrooke of 
Hiram House is one of the workers 
who has been helping the council 
inspect their two wards. 

“T had to stop at the third dish 
of ice cream, though I ran a grave 
risk of offending the hospitable 
druggist who urged me to partake,” 
reports Miss Ashbrooke, “I found 
some fountains that will receive 
their 80 per cent placard and others 
that will receive an official visit 
from the city health department in 
the near future.” 
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New Books for You! 


You have read the first installment of “Captain Sylvia.” We hope you enjoyed 
it. Ifyou did, perhaps you want to get the book so you can read it immediately — 
but, on the other hand, you may think you cannot afford the expense. We know 
how hard it is to find the money for many of the books we want to buy so we 
are giving you 


A Special Opportunity 


to get “Captain Sylvia” or other books by Marion Ames Taggart at no actual expense 
to you! At the same time, you can do a good turn for Scouting by helping out your 
own magazine, the American Girl. 








FOR THREE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


FOR TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
YOUR OWN RENEWAL 





We will send you Free of Charge any one of the books listed below 


“The Little Grey House’’ 

“The Daughters of The Little Grey House’’ 
“Hollyhock House’’ 

“The Annes” 

“Captain Sylvia’”’ 


EVERY ONE OF THESE BOOKS IS JUST AS EXCITING AS 
“CAPTAIN SYLVIA!” 


Don’t delay—but tell your friends about the American Girl, They are sure 
to like it! And then you will see how easy it is to get three subscriptions! And 
when you do, send in the names and addresses of the new subscribers plainly written 
with $1.50 for each subscription. Don’t forget to mention which book you wish and 
we will send it to you by return mail post paid. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, 189 Lexington Avenue, New York City, N. Y. August 
Inclosed find $4.50 for which please send The American Girl to the names 
listed below. Kindly send me 





Name ___ Address ae 
Name Address 
Name a 





Your Name _ Address. 



































KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. 

Dothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Add afew drops of 3-in-One. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth or acheese cloth, rubbing 
always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 


to make a fine dustless duster. Or 
oil your sewing machines with it. 
Rub it over bathroom fixtures and 
see how clean they look. 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, hardware 

housefurnishing and general 
stores: 1 0z. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 
25¢;8 on Capt.) Sie. Also in 
Patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% 
oz., 25c. If your dealer 
does not carry these, we 
will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 




















AAW) 


FREE—A generous 
sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 
Write 
today. 









.> 


al Three-in-One 
Oil Co. 








Broadway, New York 








Free For Scouts ! 





Write us which color and size 
you like in a sweater and we will 
mail you a catalog Free of Charge. 
Also mention which style you 
prefer: coat, tuxedo or pullover. 


Community Mills, 13 E. 17th St., N.Y. City 
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THE SONG BIRD 
(Continued from page 10) 
hack, weak and limp. Her heart 
beat a swift tattoo against the mat- 

tress, but she said bravely: 

“Girls, Lola is improving. Lis- 
ten!” 

Another attempt at a high note, 
taken with many upward, curving 
drawls that sounded a bit unearthly, 
made Janet and Hazel sit bolt up- 
right. 

“I tell you, she’s improving,” re- 
peated Blanch, with conviction. 
“That’s the best note I’ve heard her 
take yet. Frascati has taught her 
something already. I think her 
voice is contralto.” 

“With coloratura tendencies,” 
added Hazel. 

“““Oh, wad some power the gift 
to gie us, to hear ourselves as others 
hear us,’ ” quoted Janet. 

At that moment a figure in the 
bed in the corner of the room sprang 
up, dramatically throwing back the 


covers. It was Lola! 
“Oh!” shrieked Janet. 
“Great Scotland!” Hazel ex- 


ploded, and dived under the covers. 
“Girls,” cried Lola, rushing to 
the window and banging it down; 
“Girls, did you think I was singing ? 
That’s the janitor’s cat yowling on 
the front steps. I’m cured!” She 
dropped on the window seat, a for- 
lorn, huddled little figure, all the 
brilliancy of the day before gone 
completely. 
Blanch was out of her bed in an 
instant. 
“Lola, darling!’ she gasped. 
“Tt’s—all right,” sobbed Lola, 
her head on Blanch’s shoulder, her 
arms tight around her friend. “I’m 
—not crying. I’m—laughing.” 
Janet and Hazel bounded out of 
bed and flocked to her side. They 
looked down a bit sheepishly at 
their toes sticking out of their white 





gowns. Their mouths seemed to be 
strangely tongue-tied. 

“I—I overslept,” continued Lola, 
“and, of course, overheard all you 
girls said. Really, was I that bad?” 

Blanch laughed nervously and 
patted her on the shoulder. 

“Here, take my handkerchief,” 
said Hazel, offering it as a tribute. 

“And mine, too,” said Janet, anx- 
ious not to be be outdone. 

“Do you know, girls,” said Lola, 
as she blew her nose energetically, 
“You have all been mighty patient 
with me—not a bit naggy. That 
has helped as much as anything to 
make me give up this wild idea. But 
I intend to make you proud of me 
yet. Blanch, did you take that 
story back?” 

“No, honey; It’s right here in 
my desk. Mary Louise said that 
you could keep it until the end of 
the week.” 

“And this is the last day,” said 
Lola. “Well, I’m going right to 
work on it, and make it the best 
thing I’ve ever done.” 

Janet looked at Hazel and Hazel 
looked at Janet. They both glanced 
at Blanch, and she winked solemnly 
at them. 

THE END 


A FRIEND TO ALL 

One very windy morning not long 
ago one of our Scouts rang the door 
bell of a relative of one of our cap- 
tains, saluted her, and said she saw 
the flag flying upside down over the 
house, and she wanted to know if 
there was anything she could do to 
help. (The flag had become partly 
unfastened by the wind.) 

Weare so glad that this happened 
at a house where there was someone 
to let us know about it. Scouting 
certainly had got under that child’s 
skin. 














OFFICIAL 


“Fully Warranted ”’ 





On Sale at 


189 Lexington Avenue 
Manufactured by 





AMERICAN MADE 





Girl Scout Knives 


GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEP'T. 


New York City 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Ellenville, N. Y. 





Makers of the Famous “‘U/ster Brand ”’ 
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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 


The American Girl Wants New Readers ! 


Help Get Them for Us and 
WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL and 
ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday will give 
you your opportunity to get 5 or 10 subscriptions. 

Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 

When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names and 
addresses, carefully written—or, better still, printed—with a money order covering the cost of 
the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. These must not include your own personal subscrip- 
tion. Be sure to state which prize you have earned, and it will be forwarded to you at once. 


Here is Just What You Need for Camp 









e”@ 


A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 
fork and spoon, which fold 





up and fit a khaki case with HEAVY WEB HAVER- 
a strap to wear over your SACK, khaki colored, just 
shoulder. the right size to hang over 
Given for 12 Subscriptions. your shoulder. 


Given for 10 Subscriptions. 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 
Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 

In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 

Girl Scout web belt given for 2 subscriptions 

Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 5 subscriptions 

Handy Flash Light given for 5 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 8 subscriptions 


Girl Scout Bugle given for 12 subscriptions 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, 189 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Dollar Books on Cooking 


Delivered to you 


Basic Unit Food System ............+- $1.00 
CUMIPRTO COOMOET cc ccccceccsesecvocees 1.00 
Food Controller and Calculator........ 1.00 


Selection of Dishes and Chef’s Reminders 1.00 


Mestaurant Pastry ...ccvcevevccesccves 1.00 
CRT GP TOTES cc ccccvccceseceeedss 1.00 
a ae eee 1.00 
Vest Pocket Pastry Book .....cccccece 1,00 
Vest Pocket Vegetable Book .......... 1.00 
The Fish and Oyster Book ............ 1.00 
Economical Soups and Entrees ........ 1.00 
Eggs in a Thousand Ways ............ 1.00 
Many Ways of Cooking Eggs ......... 1.00 
Key to Simple Cookery .............. 1.00 
Se Se ID oe aa vic w viele vadieemaedw 1.00 
Canning and Preserving .............. 1.00 
ice Cream, Water Ice, etc .......ccce0 1.00 
I oe ein eds oadia ean 1.00 
RRs a ee es epee: 1.00 
Cakes Icing and Fillings ............. 1.00 
Hot Weather Dishes AEE IETS 1.00 
How to use a Chafing Dish AAT SARAS 1.00 
Bread and Bread DEE iccéeineeeanen 1.00 


H. CLYATT CAMP KNOX, KY. 





CORK CUSHIONED 


Ask your dealer for this new te) 

locking hoop that holds the emia oeeee 
and heaviest fabrics without possibility of 
slip, enabling you to do more beautiful 
work. Can’t soil or injure materials nor 
catch threads. Strongest hoop made Ap- 
proved by Modern Priscilla Proving Plant. 
If not carried by your dealer send us his 
mame and 25c (30c west of Rockies) and 
we will send you one postpaid. State if 
4, 5, 6 or 7 inch size is wanted, (De Luxe 
Adjusto hoop, heavy 14-kt gold plate, 5 in. 
size, for gift and prize purposes, $2.50: 
at jewelers or postpaid.) ‘ amis 


EMBRO MFG. CoO., Canton, O. 
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All Girl Scouts 


should have 


This beautiful regulation Girl 
Scout bugle. Key of G with tuning 
slide to F. Mouthpiece attached. 
Retail value, $5.00. Sold to all 
Girl Scouts for only $3.50. Easy 
to learn to blow. You can never 
get lost on hikes if you have a bugle. 
Manufactured by Rex Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc. 
Send your Money Order for $3.50 to 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


National Headquarters 
189 Lexington Avenue New York City 





STONE DRUMS 
are use and endorsed by Miss Hazel Whit- 
ing, champion Girl Scout drummer of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
We equip drum and bugle corps complete. 
Write for Our New Catalog and Prices 
GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 


47-51 Hanover St. Boston, Mass, 





Japanese Perfumed sachet, 

LOOK Highly perfumed and attrac- 
tive. You can sell some. 

10c. 75e. Postpaid. 


Sainple One dozen, 


Fine Stamp Approvals on Request 


HENRY SMITH 
LIBERTY CENTER, OHIO, R3 


GET THIS UKE FREE 


Absolutely 


For selling only 15 packages of “‘Irene’ 
Handkerchief Transfer Embroidery 
Patterns at 25c each. Easy to sell. 
Every woman wants them. When sold 
send us $3.75 and we will send you this 
we Uke prepaid, Send no money 








—write for patterns. We trust you. 


Western Pattern Co, 1432 welsteim Sie, 





GIRL SCOUT 


POST CARD 


























Set A Twelve 
of six | sets 

for for 

ten one 
cents — dollar 





























189 Lexington Ave. 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 











THE HAMMON TWINS 
(Continued from page 13) 


after dinner, when everybody is 
around. So, if some girl had 
growled to scare me, I should never 
have tried to hand her a ring or 
reached for a pretty cloud in the 
sky.” 

The rest of the bunch took in the 
situation slowly. 

“But, who growled ?” 
Lovey. 

“T did,” Gladys answered. “I 
suddenly had the desire to see what 
you brave thinkers would do in an 
emergency.” 

“Tt wasn’t you who shouted,” 
Glen cried. “I was watching you, 


demanded 


and you didn’t move; beside, it 
came from behind us.” 
“Oh no, it didn’t,” retorted 


Gladys. “It came from me, only by 
my actions I made you think there 
was someone behind you, and you 
naturally, not seeing me move my 
lips, thought that which I wanted 
you to think.” 

As the girls still regarded her in 
amazement, she explained: “Did 
you ever hear of ventriloquism? 
That’s what it was. We learned it 
this summer. There was a Chau- 
tauqua where we live, and the ma- 
gician and ventriloquist came on 
Saturday. We were helping with 
the children, and so got acquainted 
with him over Sunday, and he 
taught us how. It’s very easy. Just 
a little practice is all that is needed.” 

“Oh, teach us!” they demanded 
in chorus. 

“All right,” Gladys promised, 
“only don’t tell any of the other 
girls; then we can have fun at col- 
lege. 

“And won't you 
away?” they begged. 

“Better have Margaret do it. She 
had more chance to learn than I 
did.” 

“No, thank you,” spoke up the 
other Twin. “I’m going out. I 
want to find a freshman. Don’t be so 
humble,Glad. Teach them yourself.” 

“Well, if you find my freshman, 
step on her toes,” Gladys called af- 
ter her sister. 

“I don’t know her; otherwise I 
would,” came back the answer. 

Margaret did not have an idea 
where she was going. She thought 
of stopping at Pomeroy Cottage and 
finding some attractive first-year 
girl to invite to the Shakespeare So- 
ciety, but she quickly found that she 
had started too late in her quest. 
Every girl in the freshman dormi- 
tory had already promised some 
other girl, or had refused. 


start right 











As Margaret went away from 
Pomeroy, down the gravel path, she 
wondered what she should do next. 
The sound of quick steps behind her 
attracted her attention, and she 
turned in time to see a girl striding 
along rapidly. Margaret did not re- 
member having seen her before, and 
realized she must be new. Her 
clothes had a small-town air about 
them. but the carelessness with 
which she wore them was offset by 
a humorous wrinkle line that stood 
out at the corners of her mouth and 
eyes. Margaret caught at the sense 
of humor which she was sure lurked 
there. 

“If you'll stop and let me catch 
two breaths,” she began, “I'd like 
to ask you to join our literary soci- 
ety. There are two in college, but 
ours is really the only one to con- 
sider if you want to be among girls 
that count. We have our first meet- 
ing tomorrow night: debates and 
readings and no end of fun. Don’t 
you think you’d like to be a mem- 
ber ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “but 

Margaret gave her no opportunity 
to make objections. “If you'll tell 
me where you live, I'll come for you 
tomorrow night at 7. My name is 
Hammon.” 

“Sears is mine—Elizabeth Sears, 
but I 

“You'll see all the girls at their 
best: evening gowns and every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, evening gowns? You didn’t 
tell me that before. I guess I can’t 
come, then. You see, I didn’t know 
what kind of clothes I’d be wearing 
and so I—I have no evening dress 
yet. They’re going to send me one 
and make what I need when ia 

“Why can’t it be made here? “T’ll 
help you. I love to design dresses. 
Haven’t you anything that we can 
turn into one?” Margaret was will- 
ing to promise anything to get her 
member for the literary society. 

Elizabeth Sears seemed doubtful. 
“You can come and see, if you have 
time. I don’t know much about 
such things because — because I 
never had experience with them.” 

“That doesn’t make any differ- 
ence—not much, anyway,” Marga- 
ret consoled her. “Surely we can 
find something.” 

The two went toward the village. 
“T came here too late to get into any 
of the campus houses,” Miss Sears 
apologized. 

When she showed Margaret her 
wardrobe, it required will power for 
the Hammon Twin to conceal her 
opinion of the dresses displayed for 
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inspection. They did not seem to 
have any style to them at all. And 
especially monstrous was the “best 
dress,” when removed from its tis- 
sue paper wrappings. It was one of 
black silk, high in the neck and with 
curious angular sleeves. 

“Would—would this do?” 
Elizabeth, with hesitation. 

Margaret thought for a moment. 
Once before she had transformed a 
girl by helping her choose her 
dresses. She wondered whether it 
was worth while to give the time 
necessary to this new job of trans- 
formation. ‘“‘Yes, that will do,” she 
decided finally, “but not quite as it 
is, I’m afraid. Can you sew?” 


asked 


Miss Sears nodded somewhat 
doubtfully. “But I never made a | 
dress.” 


“Then we can work at it. I’ll show 
you how to make it over. I noticed 
a dress in a Boston window, yester- 
day, and we can fix this just like it.” 

“Oh! will you?” The girl’s 
gratittide showed in her face and 
tone. 

“Yes, I'll see that you’re ready 
for the meeting,” Margaret prom- 
ised. “You can do part of the work 
now, and I'll be right over after din- 
ner tomorrow, for I have no classes 
then. 
of time.” She gave Miss Sears mi- 
nute instructions for ripping out the 
dress and then, conscious that she 
had done her duty toward the 
Shakespeare Literary Society, she 
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WE SEND CANDY 


TO SCOUT CAMPS AND CAMPERS 


to sell for us. Liberal profits. 30 days 
in which to send us our share of the 
proceeds. Express prepaid to any point 
in U. S. east of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
north of Philadelphia, Penna. Liberal 
express allowances elsewhere. Candy ab- 
solutely fresh. Shipments same day 
order is received, 


24 EASILY EARNED 


Upon order of Captain or Camp Di- 
rector, we will send an assortment of 60 
boxes of bars (24 bars to a box) to be 
sold for us—all 5c and 10c bars of 
well-known makes, including 


| SCHRAFFT, HERSHEY, WANETA, 


| etc., all good summer pieces. 
| in 30 days. 
| proht. 


| 
| 


Sell them 
Send us $48. Keep $24 


This profit is clear unless you 
are outside our prepaid zone. 


We also send smaller lots, 30, 40 or 


| 50 boxes on similar terms and at pro- 
| portionate prices. 


| FITCHBURG 


We can get it ready in plenty | | 


strolled about the campus until sup- | 


per time, meeting the old girls. 

After supper Gladys and 
went calling on several of their old 
teachers. Then, having nothing bet- 
ter to do, and being tired, they went 
to bed rather early. 

It seemed as though they had 
been asleep only a moment when 


Gladys awoke at the sound of peo- | 


ple running and calling through the 
halls. There appeared 
much excitement that she awoke her 
sister, and both sat up to listen. Al- 
most at once someone pounded at 
their door. Gladys slipped on a 
dressing gown and ran into the 
study, turning on the light as she 
passed the switch. 

As she opened the door, the pun- 
gent odor of smoke swept in. Down 
along the corridors rolled the fear- 
ful cry, “Fire! Fire!” 

“Get out quickly, girls!” gasped 
the watchman who had aroused 
them. He then ran on in his haste 
to awaken others. Again came the 
wail from someone at the other end 
of the dormitory, “Fire! Fire!” 


(To be concluded.) 


to be so | 
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WHEN WILL MEETS WILLIAM 
(Continued from page 15) 


and then suddenly breaking into a 
run as they reached the stairs. 

“He can’t wait till morning to re- 
port us, as usual,” breathed Nancy, 
delightedly. He’s going for Mrs. 
Kennerly this minute, poor dear! 
Sally, those were the best corks we 
ever did. Weren't they, Nell?” 

“They sounded like a_ perfect 
orgy!” agreed Nell, “but we must 
put out that light now and open the 
windows enough to show that all 
we're doing is airing the suit. Then 
off to the Land of Nod before 
Mrs. K—shows up. Poor lamb! It 
seems a shame to break up her 
beauty sleep for nothing. But 
that’s what she gets for being so 
strong for William. Hustle now!” 

They hustled. Nobody could 
beat Nancy and Sally for that— 
when they thought it worth while. 
But almost before they could dive 
under the bed-clothes there came the 
sound of returning foot-steps. But 
such swift and determined foot- 
steps! Never had the gentle and 
lady-like Mrs. Kennerly sounded 
like that before! Could it be wrath 
that had made the change? 

But nothing certainly could have 
changed her dove-like tones into 
those so round and clear which 
called cheerfully, “Well girls, how 
about it?’ Where he?” as a 
flood of light illumined the study. 

“It’s the Head Mistress herself!” 
exclaimed Nancy under her breath 
as she leaped out of bed. “Well, | 
have done it!” 

“Wha-what is the matter?” she 
inquired, poking her head around 
the door frame with a dazed look 
in her eyes which might have pas- 
sed as that of a Girl-Just-Aroused- 
from-Sleep. 

The Head Mistress swept a swift 
glance around the room, and 
smiled as she noted the heads of 
Sally and Nancy, also peering 
around the door frames. 

‘It looks,” she remarked, “like a 
rleadless Horseman with three 
heads to the good.” She waved her 
eyeglasses in the direction of the 
suit, swinging on high. “If so, I 
can understand why Ichabod—not 
to say William—ran. It is sup- 
posed, however, to be a burglar at 
least six feet high standing in the 
centre of your room, and reeking 
with tobacco”. She paused with 
the deep-chested hearty laugh 
which her girls adored. 

“Tt seems only too evident,” she 
said, “that William never has his 
suits pressed at Garvin’s. I do some- 
times, but I don’t defend the 
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habit. And I don’t care for his brand 
any more than you seem to.” Sud- 
denly her eyes narrowed, “But 


look here, William, that doesn’t ex- 
plain those pistol shots that you 
told me about. Can it be that your 
hearing is growing a little—” 

It was upon Sally that William’s 
terror-stricken glance happened to 
fall at that moment, and Sally read 
it with a swiftness and kindliness 
that would always make her be- 


loved in any circle where she 
chanced to move. 
“Oh, don’t suggest that, Miss 


Knowlton!” she cried gayly. “Wil- 
liam’s hearing is the worst thing 
we girls have against him—war- 
ranted to hear a pin drop at forty 
yards, we always say. I can ex- 
plain the pistol shots all right. It 
was just a little April-Fool trick on 
William”, and she sketched the de- 
tails of the plot hastily. “We ex- 
pected to have him report us to- 
morrow to Mrs. Kennerley.” 

The H. M’s mouth relaxed a lit- 
tle, and her eyes twinkled. “And 
it’s turned out a better joke than 
you expected—getting me into it 
instead,” she commented. 

“But we can’t have the majesty 
of the law tampered with—even on 
high days and holidays. Come 
down to my study tomorrow with a 
brief digest of the chapter on the 
Will. Lights out now, and get in 
bed, all of you.” 

‘“Fortunataely we know that 
chapter by heart,’ whispered 
Nancy, as they all gathered on her 
bed two minutes later to discuss 
the situation. “But for Pete’s sake, 
Sally, what struck you? Here 
was the scheme working out like a 
breeze, even running in William’s 
deafness on the side—like a pres- 
ent dropped from the sky. And 
here you go and give everything 
away. Is your brain softening? Or 
who is this joke on anyway?” 

Sally smiled ingratiatingly. “I 
know,” she said, “I deserve it all. 
And I can never forgive myself 
for getting all of you in it, too. But 
I couldn’t help it, honestly. All of 
a sudden, I saw through the whole 
thing. William really didn’t hear 
me the other night. And the rea- 
son he was so cross about it was 
because he is scared to death that 
he is losing his hearing, and that 
somebody will find out about it, 
and he’ll lose his job, too. But he 
certainly did hear our pops all 
right, so I had to speak up and ex- 
plain. It wouldn’t have been crick- 
et to let that fool stunt of ours 
lose any man his job—even a Wil- 
liam!” THE END 
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fun with SONG-O- 







PHONES. To play them 
is as easy as talking or 
humming Marvelous in- 





struments that reproduce 
the stirring tones of brass 
band instruments. Not a 







single lesson necessary. 

You play at once. Organ- 
ize Gir! Scout bands. Give concerts, 
dances, entertainments. Earn money. Go 


playing as you go SONG-O- 
PHONES blend beautifully with singing. 
They cost very little. FREE—Write today 
for free catalog that tells you all about 
SONG-O-PHC NES. 
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548-BC Wythe Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GIRL SCOUTS WILL FIND 


-—Uniforms and Equipment of all 
kinds, for one girl or for an entire 
Troop. And a prompt and helpful 
Service—a Girl Scout Lieutenant is 
in charge who will take a personal 
interest in your particular require- 


ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


SCOUT SERVICE 


PHILADELPHIA 





FORKED RIVER, N. J. 


Clover Troop, No. 1, has not yet 
celebrated its first birthday, but 
twelve girls are ready for the Sec- 
ond Class Scout test, and there are 
a number of girls under ten who are 
preparing to enter the Troop when 
they are old enough. We have pre- 
sented “The Golden Eaglet.”” and it 
proved a success to us, not finan- 
cially, as the night was inclement, 
but the inspiration the Scouts re- 
ceived from seeing it, paid for it. 
We have given several small dances 
to earn money for suits and equip- 
ment, which have been enjoyed by 
all. 

Some of the girls helped an el- 
derly lady who is poor, through the 
winter, by taking a basket from 
door to door and soliciting provisions 
for her. Some gave clothing to poor 
children, and one girl does her good 
turn on Sundays by hurrying home 
from Sunday School and minding 
the baby while her mother attends 
church. The Second Lieutenant of 
our Troop deserevs special mention, 
as she is just sixteen, and very de- 
pendable. The Captain found,. at 
the last minute, that she could not 
be present at a dance given by the 
Scouts and, as there were other 
chaperones. but no one to take 
charge, she left the whole affair to 
be managed by the Second Lieuten- 
ant, who did splendidly. 

We expect to go camping this 
summer and, as we live near the 
beach formed by the ocean and bay 
on either side, we are planning to 
camp here. We are preparing for 
the trip now by studying the 
“Scouting for Girls” and _ other 
campers’ guides. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
Hats are not returnable Ke sure to give the 
correct size when ordering. 











SHORT COAT AND 
SKIRT SUIT 


LONG COAT 
ReEApY MADE 























Size 10 to 18........ $3.50 Reavy MADE 

eS - e 4.09 Se Fe eee $4.50 
a Se ££ eee 5.00 

e: ae 18 hig > 78 Reavy To SEW 

>17e eer </fJ : ee a > rc + Sise 19 t 28......:;. 375 

Size 3 to 42.......: 3.25 RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE San us 2... .. 4.25 


ce é. Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $7.00 
Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $6.00 Junior Sizes 15 
Jvniors 15 to 19 8.00 SY pauiveeses 10.50 
Poncho (45x72) ..... $3.25 
(60x82) ..... 4.50 





OFFICIAL PRICE LIST OF FLAGS 


Norick: ‘Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


American Flags Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Sa a 
Se Pee veer eet $2.70 Price Price for 
oe auncies i etenouinneeucven 3.50 Size Material Each —_ Lettering 
4x6 *y Regd settee eee ee eee ee teen eee eee: rr | perererr Sr $2.50 10c per letter 
4 8Y4 ERED ccceea red cree seeveessenooece ~ 
apelin * " ‘ 2ven4 ft. Wool ..........2000. 400 Se “ 
6 Kid en - 3x5 ft. Wool ............... 550 @e “ “ 
Lettered with any “— " ee ae Peer eter $1.5 a eae 800 Xe“ “ 
tals ; i 4 cash cas babieuntonnebeaaiaedie $1.25 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral G. S. Em- 
BONEN dccvhicos cakes eeures $6.50 Includes : 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle ............ 4.90 1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 6-ft Staff 
ae ME TR ay 5h acca aataaaa ye 1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy web carrying case 
Eagle Emb!em—separate ............20--e0e 2.50 a sa a Li =e 
Same Gubiee—BepUneht ........«.00-00-0-- 150 Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not jointed...... 60 
Pe ON oon cris ans cosas eerewwranns 2.50 Semaphore Flags (extra), per pair........... 75 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT (Girl Scouts), 189 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 














THE AMERICAN GIRL 





GIRL SCOUT SWEATERS | 


ALL WOOL, CLOSELY KNITTED — COLOR, OLIVE DRAB 


SWEATER COAT SLIP-ON MODEL 
Price _s -& Price 
Sizes 34 to 40 57.5 Sa Sizes 34 to 40 











Please Order by Size 





OFFICIAL OUTDOOR UNIFORMS 


oe rr $1.75 Blcomers, sizes 10 to 42............ $2.25 
Skirt (R. M.), sizes 10 to 18 2.00 ( Made of Official Girl Scout Khaki) 
at : eer 2.00 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, (Girt Scouts) NEW YORK CITY. 
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